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THE tariff affects every man, woman 
and child in the country just as seri- 
ously and as definitely as do rail- 
road rates. We have a permanent, non- 
partisan body of experts, the 
iFor Interstate Commerce Com- 
nyssion, to investigate con- 
ditions affecting railroad 
rates and interpret the law 
regarding them. Why should we not have 
a similar permanent non-partisan body of 
experts to investigate conditions underly- 
ing tariff legislation? It is not necessary 
to push the analogy further. It is not pro- 
posed to authorize a tariff commission to 
interpret the law or to enforce it. When 
it has collected data, however, by 
scientific methods, why should it not 
make recommendations to Congress and 
the President? The second referen- 
dum of the National . Chamber was 
taken on the subject of a Permanent 
Tariff Commission and the vote was unan- 
imously in favor of such a body. The 
Ch amber has now appointed a committee 
to take charge of the campaign of pub- 
licity in this matter.' The names of the 
members of this committee will be an- 
nounced in these pages next month. In 
another part of this issue we give our read- 
ers a summary of the history of the efforts 
to establish a Permanent Tariff Commis- 
sion in this country, with expressions of 
opinion in favor by a number of Senators. 

THERE has been a great deal of re- 
sentment and complaint on the part 
of Amcrioan-'commercial interests be- 
cause of the holding up, under the British 
Qrdcr in Council of'.last 
Britain uti March, of large quantities 
Same German, of American owned goods 
Goom Throunh j„ Germany and Austria 
contracted for before the 
Order went into effect. The value of sucli 
goods held at Rotterdam alone, it has been 
estimated, anion med in September to more 
than $ 1 50,000,000. Some months ago the 
British Government consented to permit 
the passage through the blockade of such 
goods as could he proved .to have been con- 
tracted for and paid for prior to March t, 
At first Britain declined to pass mer- 
chandise unless both these conditions had 
been fulfilled. After a number of infor- 



Month's News 

mal conferences between the British 
Embassy in Washington and the foreign 
trade advisors of the State Department 
(with the Washington headquarters of the 
National Chamber in active cooperation) 
it was finally agreed, on September 9, that 
merchandise contracted for before March 
1 , but not paid for on that date, might be 
brought out upon presentation of proofs 
of American ownership, the identification 
of cargoes and other particulars, 
-i- e. ^ 3* & 

THE governments of Great Britain and 
France, on August zs, formally noti- 
fied our State Department that cotton had 
been placed by the allies on the list of 
absolute contraband. Italy 
CoHonftow followed on September 2. 

• The reason generally assign- 
ed is that cotton is now the 
basis of most of the high ex- 
plosives and has thus become virtually one 
of the munitions of war. In the statement 
made public by the British Embassy ki 
Washington at the time of the declaration 
that cotton would be regarded as contra- 
band, the assurance was given that the 
allies have no intention of further restrict- 
ing "those consignments of cotton to 
neutral countries which arc proved to be 
exclusively destined for the normal con- 
sumption of, those countries." The weekly 
report of the Federal Reserve Board 
showing the condition of the twelve fed- 
eral reserve banks on September 10, indi- 
cated that government funds have' been 
deposited to the amount of five million 
dollars each in the reserve banks at Rich- 




soon 1 AitRKKA (io Uncle Sam Who is 1 
Tow Much Attention tt European 
Frospa-ls}— "0]i-]i-h, Waiter !" 
— Si-fcos, it, lIic limning Cn(t ■ fpiiifailclpliin.) 



mond, Atlanta and Dallas, To promme 
the use of these deposits in the linanciui; 
of the cotton crop, the Reserve Board is- 
sued special regulations regarding "com- 
modity paper", indicating that the reserve 
banks might use specially low rates of dis- 
count in taking over from tile Southern 
banks- paper secured by warehouse re- 
ceipts for cotton on which the banks had 
not charged more than six per cent. It 
is reported that the German Government 
has indicated its desire to purchase 3,000,- 
000 bales (the annual amount norniallv 
taken from the United States by Germany 
and-Austria) "if delivery can be arrang- 
ed," In this co/inection it will be helpful 
to reread the National Chamber's Bul- 
letin, number 174 (issued December aS, 
1914), on "The Story of Cotton." 

HE conditions surrounding ocean 
transportation, as these affect the 
foreign trade of the United States, were 
investigated, at least partially, last winter, 
by the Departments of the 
investieit- 1 reasury and of Commerce, 
iniAmErtor, while the ship purchase bill 
u."m»t™i, was under consideration in 
Congress. Now, at the re- 
quest of the President, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will make a searching 
inquiry into ocean rates and facilities be- 
tween the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. Comparisons are to be made with 
rates and conditions before the outbreak 
of the European war, American shippers 
are requested to cooperate by sending to 
the Commission information concerning 
the adequacy or inadequacy of steamship 
facilities, the extent to which ocean 
freights have advanced and the effects on 
their business, 

W HILE the I nterstate Commerce 
* ' Commission is .looking 'into the 
conditions surrounding ocea n. transports - 
tion, particularly with Latin America, 
the Federal Trade Com- 
Tariiiuwaajid mission, also at. the request 
of the President, will make 
a searching and complete 
inquiry into tariff laws and 
customs regulations in these countries, in- 
to "all those artificial barriers raised bv 
adverse laws and regulations that hinder 
the expansion of our commerce with the 
rcoubiics of the western hemisphere." 
This inquiry, has grown out of the Pan 
American Financial Conference and was 
suggested to the President by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The Federal Trade 
Commission will cooperate with the In- 
ternational High Commission, as far 
as may be practicable, and will itself have 
the assistance of the Department of the 
Treasury, the Department of State and 
the Department of Commerce, through 
the diplomatic and consular agents- and 
commercial attaches of the United States 
abroad. 

# + * # 

IN his letter to the President transmit- 
. ting the "Proceedings of the Pan Amer- 
ican Financial Conference" (made public 
nn September 6) the Secretary of the 
Treasury repeats his belief 
Government* (set forth at length in the 
Ana au to supplement to the June is- 

sh'tpine sue of The Nation's Bus- 
iness) that the "quick and 
effective solution of this problem [the 
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IN his letter to the President, already 
alluded to, the Secretary of the 
Treasury sketches the history of the Pan 
American Financial Conference idea 
from its inception and re- 
Aj> Annual cites the progress made tn 
perpetuate it after the first 
Conference had closed its 
labors. An annual gather- 
ing of this sort, Mr. McAdoo believes, 
would be an excellent thing. He recom- 
mends also the establishment of Federal 
Reserve Bank agencies throughout Latin 
America and asks Congress for an appro- 
priation of $2j,oooin order that the Inter- 
national High Commission on Uniform- 
ity of Laws may be enabled to carry out 
the work it has undertaken. 



THEcorttinuationworkof the standing 
committees of the Conference goes 
on steadily. On September 13, it was 
known that the Argentine Government 
had accepted the suggestion 
of the Secretary of the 
Treasury that the meeting 
of the International High 
Commission be held in 
Buenos Aires. The Argentine Hall of 
Congress has been offered for the sessions 
of this body. The American members of 
the High Commission will meet in Wash- 
ington on the 23rd of the present month. 
Meanwhile, the work of the group com- 
mittees is not lagging. An interesting 
development of this group committee 
work is the request made by Secretary 
McAdoo that the Committee on Salvador 
take Up at an early date the question of 
introducing a genuine gold standard into 



building up of an oversea merchant 
marine] is for the Government of the 
United States to put itself behind a ship- 
ping enterprise so that the necessary fi- 
nancial support to make it successful will 
be assured." The opinion of the business 
men of the country, as we have already 
pointed out more than once in these pages, 
is found in the referendum by the Nation- 
al Chamber, the results of which wc sum- 
marized in our July number. It is in- 
teresting to note that, in recommending 
the support by the United States Govern- 
ment of a shipping enterprise, the Secre- 
tary, in a way, links up with the subject of 
a merchant marine that of national de- 
fense. He pleads for merchant vessels 
that in time of war might become naval 
auxiliaries. He says: 

It would seem La be the part D f wisdom ami lUK-t- 
liffencc Tor the Government ul [he United Stales to 
create promptly hv construction ami iHtrchase a fleet 
of merchant vessels suitable for naval auxiliaries aail 
10 operate these vessels In time of peace for the ptrr- 
poHC of emending cur commerce throughout the 
world and - creating the trained seamen upon whose 
skill and valour we must depend for tlte operation of 
lltese^ ships and the defense - of our country in time 



The Nation's 

that republic. We arc informed that the 
Educational Conference on Foreign Ser- 
vice Training — called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education and 
other government officials for October 4 
—has been postponed. Readers of Tin- 
Nation's 1 Business will recall the article 

on this subject which appeared in these 
pages in June. The meeting will be held 
in the latter part of December in Wash- 
ington probably in connection with the 
second Pan American Scientific Congress. 
— : ~"*"+ <r * + 

AN important decision on the Sea- 
men's Law (which, it will be remem- 
bered, goes into effect for American ship- 
ping on November 4), was handed to the 
President by the Attorney General tin 
August 25. The Solicitor of the 
Department of Commerce 
New Ruling! had ruled that the life sav- 
On the Ska. ing and life equipment sec- 
men's law ti on Joes not apply to ves- 
sels of foreign countries 
whose laws regarding these provisions 
"approximate" the American require- 
ments. An appeal was taken from this 
ruling. It is understood that the At- 
torney General has sustained the Solieit- 



{ Approved on August 11 h> lite Set 1 re^ifX 
of Commerce anil, tlicrr-forc, notv iiayjut; 
the force of law), to the elfvV! lilal in 




Till: COUNTY FAIK SEASON^-UKCUi SAM ENJOYI.SG 
HIS PHOSPEltlTy. 
— Bcrryman, in the Evening Star ( Washington.) 

,or. Further construction placed by the 
Solicitor upon the language test provision 
is that seventy-five per pent of the crew 
will have to understand orders only in 
their particular departments. It has now 
been decided by the Secretary of Com- 
merce that the Public Health Service 
will examine seamen for physical fitness 
and the Coast Guard for seamanship. 
Some further illuminating figures on the 
comparative costs of operating ships 
under the present law and under the new 
act are given on another page, ' 
+ + ^ + + 

PRESIDENT WILSON now has in 
his hands the detailed report of the 
investigation made by the Board of In- 
quiry into the Eastland disaster. At a 
meeting in Chicago on 
August 5, the executive 
committee of the Inspec- 
tion Service adoptedamend- 
ments to the general rules and regulations 



creases in [he pas 



Hon. 1 int.- 1,1 :n,\ 



vessel may tie perm it led onl.v alter per- 
sonal inspection by the local or supvtri- 
ing inspector, " 1 ncl in ing tests'", limber 
more, must lie made under tin- s 11 pen i-i, 1 
rjf "e\pert naval lirchitevts", il Ihc in- 
spectors have '■reason 10 itiiejimii in- 
stability of any Vessel," Representative-- 
of the National Chamber, it will he re- 
membered, participated in [he iiu|uiry. 
and I he name of one of thesr. a former 
p resilient, is signed to the report preserv- 
ed to' Secretary [U-dfieU. A lew days 
before these lines were written, the com- 
mittee of supervising inspectors of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service assembled 
at Cleveland (September in) directed 
hy the Secretary of Commerce in investi- 
gate thoroughly the service on the Greal 
Lakes for the purpose of further safe- 
guarding passenger traflic. 

*• -;■ ■:■ 6 ■:■ 

A Special committee appointed in June 
by the National Chamber to form- 
ulate the proposals of a definite program 
for avoiding future wars, has made iis 
report. Rentiers of Tlig 

Suctions NYLIN'S Krmm Will 

For Enforcing remember that the h us is of 
world Peace such a program was set 

forth in .our issue for July. 

in the farm of a pledge tn 
which the United States might become 
a signatory, to provide methods and the 
machinery for investigation and concilia- 
tion in case of international disputes. If 
these failed, it was recommended that 
economic pressure he applied to outlaw 
nations and peoples. The Committee 
now offers to the Chamber the fol- 
lowing five specific proposals: 1. A more 
comprehensive and bctter-defined Sea 
Law. 2. An International Court, - 3. A 
Council of Conciliation. 4. International 
Conferences for the better establishment 
and progressive amendment of Interna- 
tional Law. 5: The organization of a 
system' of Commercial Financial Non- 
Intercourse to be followed by militarv 
force, if necessary, to be applied to those 
nations entering into the foregoing ar- 
rangements and then going to war without 
first submitting their differences to nn 
agreed upon tribunal. Tn due course ae- 
tion.looking to a referendum will no doubt 
be taken on these proposals bv the Nation- 
al Chamber. 

<■* + ** 

AT the invitation of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Cleveland, the Board 
of Directors of the National Chamber 
will meet in that city on October J, 6 and 
7. Arrangements have been 
The October made to have present at this 
Meetirtaor meeting representatives of 
»e Directors a number of other commer- 
cial organizations in the 
State of Ohio. A number nf important 
subjects will come up for discussion and 
possible settlement, Special committees 
will report on three referenda already 
determined upon : "The Terms of the Set- 
tlcmcnt of Peace," "The Department of 
Commerce," and "The Seamen's Act" 
and allied subjects. In all probabilitv, 
resolutions will be introduced (or the tak- 
ing of referenda upon other questions.- 
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Done to Secure One and What the National 




iA PtLmdmr ol'uicitElPcrn «f CruitrtuH. rcfrflrdicEW of fmf ty h M L ho ba.vo bt&u E»romin«DLlT Identified with th& tariff ccunnsisutcTJ Idea Id former awstonB, woro Jislterl for 



an esjirtjaBJnri i-r ^piokiq for luu 

PRACTICAL business men arc cimiiti^ Mi 
rt'flliKu thru iIilt mdy hmv m secure satis- 
factory rLHufm fu tariff legislation is li.v a 
th^rou^h and disinterested investigation of in- 
[J ust rial facts in rel&liiin to a tariff. Many, If 
nut nn >st , of c J iv nitnTscs iiiL'idcjii to tlie present 
haphaxnrd system of making [griffs might 
Uu cnre/l if aortic p^ti rumen t billy of ex- 
jwrtti could lie relied U|wm tti riAL'tinin tuttl 
rmupile fact* -liuI ftffur^i with rdaiign to 
ii^it, prices, anil (hi pi Li I fi to] is ituoii which 
to \rnm± our tariff lair*. 

TJit NatlDn.il Chamber Champions It 

The Chamber <»f Conn nerve - of She 
L'tiiltrt) Static i-i couuuitEcd. by its second 
referendum, to the advocacy if a Perma- 
nent Tariff Cmmussiou. A resolution 
ndnpted at 11k first aiimml utceiine; of tli^ 
XnEional Chnmher calted fur the views of 
tin? members to determine it,-* policy on 
I question of such a contimssten. Jn 
*W£wda«pe with (Ms resolution, a definite 
praposittun for a IVrivaucnt Tariff Com- 
mission was'si.hm tiled to the .ncmbcrs of 
the Chamber mid the vote showed that 
I ti u me inhers hip n'fl s o ve fw h el miugty i n 
tjivin - of the es Lablishiiium of snrh ;l tm:iy. 
J i] sti Miming up e he results of this rtfertn- 
dnm at the time, Tuk Xatkin's Cl^ine-:^ 



Tht hitemkm fsi that the tariff board or eoin- 
Lnitsiun sltitlT iuvestinnte all ItcccSSHry waiters 

i ■■!::■ ma to lariffs mill nirifr leclskmoiij shall 

coupcrale itl tile a|p|)ticatio[i of maximum :mj 
minimum shall have iliu authority to 

huld h citrines, and t,iihiK>etn witnesses, but ihntt 
hold COntiUentiaL anj iuformatTott of advantage 
ItJ btishiesii conijieLiUfF*. The information suciir- 
-=i w-otthj be tvrutaME ta the Prfi»ici*iri a»t| to 
L .. ■-; I l oi L'un : .:T^::i. Tit* ftfc of IntHtl- 

uL-rs Uu$ been oterwltclminKly ca^n lirsi, in 
fttvor of ttic ipfdintnicfii at n commi^taii by die 
1' resident widl lilt (Ltlvicc nni] conileill Ol tlie 
SuiKLtt:; sticvnJ. ttirti the numLcr of contniissCoa* 
vijt (liquid Im: limitdd, prcfer.ib]y noi more (ban 
dvc; diird, dint the term of office should be suf- 
1'icipiuly Fmip. nrcfcrnbty s\x yc^ra and thai tht 
icrms oi memben expire in rotation as in the 
ImcTStflte Commerce Commission: fourth, 
■:i:n liimim; isy rctircsenlal ion «P1 the ttHttmiS- 
sImii eltotiJd be secured by having not more than 
three of the memhen chosen frotn ow: polidcaE 
irartv t The purpose of the commission involves 



a i Yn:;.-Lin'!ii TnriJT Comnti^sion for tlie [>ttr|ios;c 
tii !:■■.' eliar^c of |>re^iarin|r; (Eftta to lay before 
Cuitffress: and zn etili^lucti lltfi Ch:mtlnr nicfuliers 
through wt ih« follritry; lite mcnitwr orgiiitiziL- 
ttoos of the Piambijr. furthermore, were i 
to a|i|joiut committees to cooperate in this I 



Tb one opinion a which wore roeelvoil u|i to tbo time of goEnr; to press nee printed herewith. \ 

years. In i8?0-So a bill providing For a tariff 
commission to Vic composed of persons not ntem- 
bcrs of Congress passed the Senate,, hot failtd 
in the House. The following year h lS8i 1 Prcii- 
ilent Arthur, in his first artutial rtwssa^u. recom- 
i net] fled a Tariff Commission, and a htil creating 
such a body became law ou May is, 
Our Pint Tariff Cumnbtslon, that of 

Tliis Commission^ consisting of nineteen 
members appointed by the President from 
iml life, and confirmed by the Senate, was 
required to report to Congress at the fol- 
lowing session, which began on December 
4 h j 882. According to the terms of the law 
creating it, this Commission was required 

lo thoroughly investigate all die various quca- 
tkons relating 10 the agricultural, mercantile, 
manufacturing, mining and industrial intertill 
o-f die United States so far as the same may be 
necessary to the establishment of a judicious 
tariff Of a revision flf the existing tariff upoii 3 
scale of Justice to all, 

The Commission organized on July 6, 
[8&j, and during the next three and one- 
half months held hearings in twenty-nine 
cities in different parts of the country. Jl 
then drafted a bill which was submitted 
to Congress. Because of inadequate ttmc 
for thorough investigation, however, the 
Coil mi Lilian did not even claim that this 
bill had been prepared on a scientific basis 
—merely that it had been constructed upon 
the general theory that the new tariff was 
to be protective. Although the bill provid- 
ed for a reduction averaging not less than 
twenty per cent, the resulting tariff Jaw 
decreased average duties only slightly. It 
was in the reclassification of schedules n:td 
in the recommendations for changes in ad- 
ministering the customs that this Commis- 
sion did its most constructive work. As a 
btxiy . tt was not intended to be perxnancnt 4 
and ltpassed quietly out of existence soon 
after making its report. 

Various ami to EttablWi Comtaiiiiou 

A permanent, customs commission of 
five, to be appointed by the President and 
attached to the Treasury .Department, was 
provided for in a bill introduced by Sena- 
tor Plumb, of Kansas, in iSfl3, This com- 




OUl £IHST TARIFF COMMISSION — THAT OF l8&2 
(From a collection of photographs made white the Cornmiuion 



, . . 'is m 

!i'i.ST:riiiEine r io8eliier of facts cd all kinds pcrt^ sctsion and leaned by the family of Use late Judge Ambler for use in con^ mission, appointed for six years, and not 

■ n this and other nection with Misi Ida TartaH'i article <h The Tariff in our Own Times* to include imm^r* nr w™r+** a ^ 
in Tttfi A^etncAN Macjuihe, hy courtesy ofwlnchihey 



M KTtt to tariff >cl«Klule! both 
ccuuitrieii. The tariff cemmis-n'on favored by 

the Chamber of ComTf»trce of tlie United States jj_ Wn Oliver, fc, Ti A]ora,niior 
stumld com fine itfidf to the 



It- EotUlur Duncan 



; reports of ascertained iron' miimifacnirtr. or Went TirBiiilo. 

itSS CltlM for by the boril 5*7'"ff '° Cetiuufl HuffKm. ll&naJ a«hi, of W^i 

ii^titntc tariff leffislaiion. The information jutfs* Jacob A. Am- atnnufjieiuromi, 

sccttrctl hv the mi H i ni 1* imi slimiM b-J avndabEe to blor, Ohlq. Lnwyw AUPlIn M. Garland, ot 

iT^ii hoiiFcB of Con K ress and to the President. an& « Co^aiimnj,. ru, * ™i prowor 



3t will be useful to trace the histoiy of the idea 
tn Congress. 1 The popular interest in a tariff 
commission in this country antedates the first 
concrete congressional legislation by a few 



At that lime (April 30, 1313I, however, the 
present tariff bill was under discussion. Congress, 
El was evident, would not gtvc any consideration to 
a new method of formulating the taril? until this 
bill had been put into ef- 
fect andgivenn fair trial. 

The preset)) tariff has 
been in farce now for 
almost two year*. Wliat- 
evef nitty he claimed by 
its ndvocntts Mid critics, 
it hrss hilt, it vrill be free- 
ly ndwiiien, in any way 
lessened [hu need for 
tin exm-rt ntHT-fiartiRan^ 
cmtiiiri^siipu l-t deal with 
litis vital \tnv. of our 
n:ittoti!:l imriiiHiss life, 

Cvtllnfl the Matter Again 

The iireseni HWi«s a 
favtirahle thtte In get 
rendv to prejieni the 
nialt^T in a drhviliCJiig 
ttjsv lie fore the coning 
session of Conurcss Theov^h Huri,* 

Vhtifirinl C h w ±ii If o r, the tarixz hoaws ai*poipted bv ptusstnsNT TAtt ^mt 1909 

llierufori.'. tins n|i|miiHC<i t ^ ri t0 n] K l[t— Tliomm W. Ts.ec. Alvln H. Surnlom. Hanry c. Emery (chairman), 

.; sittcinl i'mnilllUis; i>" ilDjnoltlsiiinl Wllllnm M, Howiril, 



. to include iniporteii or eoeportera, was to 
srertpraducHi.) take ttstimony regirding existing tariff 
'■u^ir K irS 1 ier° t law ant l ascertain the effect of tariff upon 
H, und#r- the prices, quantities and values of dome- 
tic and imported goods. The Senate passed 
tbe To?t ee culi" ^* lhe next y CAr an amendment to 
10m Houae. ' a tariff measure, which, however, the 

House refused to accept. 
In 1904, in the 5&h Congress and again hi 



1907, in the 59th Congress, tariff commission bjUa 
were introduced. In the 60th Congress (1907- 
1909} four bills were introduced, and -in the 6ist 




El P%g^'^k 9 cL* 
;J| Permanent lartttt,om- 



bill, 

the Payne Bill, approved 
by the National Tariff 
Commission Association 
(representing more than 
ico commercial organi- 
zations) in many ways 
in agreement with the 
plan adopted by the 
National Chamber, was 
unanimously reported by 
the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House. 
Although passing the 
House and then the Sen- 
ate in a slightly amended 
form, this measure was 
received back in the low- 
er House so late in the 
session that its opponents 
were able to biock its 
passage. In the 62nd 



Congress (1911-1913) 
! bill, in s( 



this 



September i£, igt$ 



The Nation's Business 



Senator Lodge, Massachusetts 

0/ This Nation's Business— I am 
u'efj glad indeed to express to you my approval 
of the idea, principle 

Permanent * Tariff 
Commission. I have 
always supported 
arid have voted again 
and ."Li;.:;..: in l..-. or 
of such a permanent 
body to deat with the 
tariff. You may rest 
assured that I shall 
continue to support 
it. The plan which 
you tell me was vot- 
ed on by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of 
the United State* 




wauapt to me a vary 
good one indeed, corresponding in the main 
with those I have previously supported » 



P LODC-K 



different forms, as well as numerous other tariff 
commission bills, failed to pass. 

The T*ft Tariff Bovd of 1909. 

According to the terms of the Fayne-Aldrieh 
Tariff Law (approved August 5, 1909)* duties 
provided therein were to be increased on April 
1 , i$io, by twenty-five per cent ad valorem, ex- 
cept upon imports from countries which, in the 
opinion of the President, imposed no discrimi- 
natory taxes or restrictions upon United States 
products. In order to assist the President to 
determine whether such discrimination bad been 
nmde the law authorized the employment of 
'* such persons as might be required," and a 
special appropriation was provided. 

President Taft, therefore, on September 4. 
ioonj h appointed a Tariff Board of three, under 
the chairmanship of Professor Henry C. Etncvy, 
of the Department of Political Economy at Yale 
University. The President interpreted his au- 
thority in this matter (in his message to Con- 
press December, 1909) as 

to dircd the tariff board to make a comprcheniivt qlas- 
anty rind tttejctepedto of the term? used and the amcles 
embraced in the tariff law and Id Utcsire information as 
to the cost of production of inch goodi in th» countrj 
and the cost of their production in foreign countries. 

Congress later (June, 1910) made an appro- 
priation for this purpose. In making provision 
for the fiscal year 191 11912, Congress, further- 
more, agreed that this should be either for the 
existing Tariff Board or for a Permanent Tariff 
Commission, if such body should be created. The 
bill creating a Permanent Tariff Commission {the 
Payne Permanent Tariff Commission bill), how- 
ever,' in substantially the same form as that d<t- 



Serator Works, California 

Editor of The Nation's Business — The 
Permanent Tariff Commission should be given 
the authority to 
formulate and pro- 
pose to Congress in 
the form of bills or 
amendments any 
legislation that it be- 
lieves should be en- 
acted so that it 
might appear in 
Congress in concrete 
and definite form, 
The Commission, 
should be given the 
authority to present 
to Congress at any 
time any amend- 
ments that it might 
believe to be -.-neces- 
sary in order to remove any objectionable 
features of existing laws. In other words, the 
commission should be given full and:; ample 
power to deal with the whole subject Or any 
specific part of it at any time and to present 
to Congress for enactment such legislation as 
it might regard as advisable, 
Los Angeles. John D. Works. 
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fealed, failed by a filibuster in pass Irttfh I unisc* 
in the last hours of thofiist Cnngrt^. On Sfurrti 
4, 191 1, the 1'rcsideiit appointed two additiuji.tl 
lucmhurs of the board, thereafier made up of 
three republicans and two democrats, rolnies, 
however, did nut enter and the reports made by 
the i ~- i were all iiiumimou*,. 

Congress having refused to appropriate money 
for 1 fie maintenance of this fifianf durhij^ the 
fiscal year 1913, it went out of existence on JfnlW 
30, Jt had submitted reports «u " l + nlp 

and News Print Paper/' (njii); "Crops and 
Farm Animals/' (1911); "'The Wool Schedule,' 1 
(1911); and "The Cotton Schedule,' h 
The ReaHnu fat and Atfafrut a Commtuton 

The arguments pro and am on B I'ermanent 
Tarifi' Commission are well understood by thy 
business men of the country, the ijuestton having 
been before Congress anti the public for so long 
a period. Numerous articles and pamphlets have 
been issued for the purpo$4 o5 promoting the 
movement for a Pennancnt Tariff Commission. 
Very little against the idea, however, has been 
published. The arguments in opposition art 
best summarized in the debate* in Congress. 
The main /points on both sides arc given in the 
referendum pamphlet of the National Chamber. 
The Argumeiiu fn Favor 

Those who favor a commission argue that, 
while the determination of a tariff policy is n 
political question, the method of levying mkIi 
taxes as may be determined upon invoke tech- 
nical and economic questions constantly varying 
in character and degree, which require expel t 
investigation as a basis for such policy as Con- 
gress may lay down. Since the national legis- 
lature docs not sit continuously and the govern- 
ment- departments liave too many diversified 
interests to concentrate on any ^ne subject* it 
would seem to be necessary that some body able 
to give deliberate and impartial consideration to 
facts and exact data be constituted. It is gen- 
erally claimed that the best way to secure such a 
commission would be for the President to nomi- 
nate and, by and with- the consent of the Senate, 
to appoint such a commission composed of real 
experts upon all subjects connected with tariff 
legislation. The purpose of such a commission, 
it is claimed, should be confined to investigation 
and report, not to draft bills or to exercise any 
legislative function. That such procedure of in- 
vestigation and report would be strictly constitu- 
tional, the advocates of a tariff commission claim, 
is shown by the fact that the.ro are at present a 
number of particular bodies created by <~!ortgres.* 
to investigate and make reports and their consti- 
tutionality has been established— the Court of 
Claims, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Federal Trade Commission. 

The GppOiltt&ft a* Formulate ;] 

The opposition to a Permanent Tariff Conmws- 
sion is largely based on the contention that the 
work of such a body would' be in conflict with 
the provision of the national constitution which 
provides that "'all bills for raising revenue shall 
originate in the House of Representatives. 1 ' 
This provision is held by those in opposition to 
include not only the formulation of the hiLL Itself, 
but the ascertainment of those facts 
to its formulation. Therefore, say the 
of a tariff commission, the body enm 
the drawing up of tariff measures should be con- 
gressional. Moreover* they claim* a commission 
could not possibly obtain the exact facts con- 
cerning the costs of production here and abroad. 
Furthermore, a commission is unnecessary he 
cause members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the House have become expert on tariff 
matters through experience; the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, the Census Bureau 
and the Bureau of T^abor Statistics arc akcai It- 
engaged in collecting and coTlalimj such material. 

-. Finally, the proposed commission not being .to- 
swerable to the people nor to the House of Itcpre- 

, 'sentatives. but only to the President, would be 
irresponsible, according to the point of view of 
die two Houses of Congress. 
Tariff Commlwfoiu In Foreign Countriu 

Tffi. There arc a number of bodies in Europe which 
have functions .resembling the duties of the pro- 
posed American Tariff Commission. Tlicy, 
;b6wcvcr. fit into govern mental schemes so dit- 
ferent from that of the Government of the United 
States that comparisons are difficult. 

In England, the Commissioners of Customs 



Senator Kenyon, Iowa 

Uttilor «/ Tin; NatjhsV Mor.vu^- f haw 
alwrtys l*etrn in favor of a permanent emiimU- 
sion to handle lhc 
I a riff, We qi'tjght 
to have such a 
enmntissirm En order 
to gel "in-, vital 
Ctiie?liun mi" |he 
tariff out of 1 he 
reach of politics. 
The business of 
this grciit uoutrtrr 
of ount ecTiainly 
ou^ht not to v 
used as a f,nrt- 
hall to be' kicked 
arotiucl nnd sufTer 
acconliu^ly every 
two or four years on 
this tariff question. 
I am ylad to record my approve of this eNa-U 
lent idea of a l"erinanent "J'ariff Ci>mmission. 

WiM.iam S. Kksvms. 

Furt Dodge. 




CV> nil" H 4i E**inf. 



and Excise^ a prtrt of the 'IVv^a^ry, arc rivil 
Mirvict officials, Mr, Chamborlaiu's tariff CmKM- 
mission, organised in 1903. is really a bureau 
of a national campaign commit lee. In C.enn;iny 
ami Austria, and lo a certain degree iu I'rntitit, 
there are permanent staffs of under secretaries 
who collect and keep current slaiistics whicb iiiay 
Ik used as the basis of tariff prn|w«dfl by the 
ministry in power. In AiWfr% a rtimminee ut 
the Associated Chamhers of Cfinntierce has fre- 
quent tv acted: as a commtssioii, 1 

In Germany* Hisinarck brouglu ah"tu a tftfiff 
commission in iS/fp ivliich be^an the general 
lectivc poitey of that country on lichaif rkf agri- 
culture and industry. The German tariff emu- 
mission of jSjiS- n^>^, consistctl of tliirty 
nitmlicrs, rep resenting imlustrinl. trade :mr| agra- 
rian interests! twenty-one <?f the ihirty btfn^ in _ o- 
tcctLontsts En priucrpEe. An elaborate anrl care- 
ful process of investigation and comparison on a 
scientific basis enabled this commission to receive 
and tabulate replies from 50,000 inaiuifacturcr.i. 

On the bnsis of these figures, tEwr new Gorman 
tariff law was formulated and enacted. The 
industrial progress of Germany in recent years is 
admittedly due to her method of tariff making 
through a commission. 



Senator Polndexter, Washington 

Editor of Tne Natkik's Busing*—] do 
not think that a Permanent Tariff Commission 
without administrative powers would come 
any nearer to meeting the needs of the situa- 
tion in the domain of (he tariff than an Enter- 
state Commerce Commission wilhout power to 
fix railroad rates would'in the field of railroad 
regulation. The imperative economic need of 
such an administrative system is demonst rated 
by the fact that circumstances and conditions 
of trade and manufacture arc in a state of 
constant flux, so that a set of tariff schedules 
in a state of fixed 
rigidity arc wholly 
inadequate to meet 
the just needs and 
necessities of these 
fitlid and fluctuating 
conditions wiih jus- 
tice either to the 
country or to the 
special interests in- 
volved. 1 am de- 
lighted to know that 
the Cham her of 
Commerce of the 
United States and 
Ttttf Nation's Busi- 
ness are getting hack W H***fe£* 
of Tire tariff commis- 
sion proposition. " 1 am for a 1 a riff commis- 
sion, willi or without the powers which 1 have 
mentioned, because ] am so satisfied that, nnee 
established, the needs 01 £uch administrative 
[lower will become evident, I hat I mn rejoiced 
at any prospuet of the creation of a curiums- 
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American Trade in China: What are Its Chances? 

An "OpportunityVfi paralleled" for American Capital and Enterprise 

By J U LEAN H, ARNOLD 
( nmiiu-iriul Maehe nf Hie Bnrcun of Foreign and Domcslk- Comment si Peking, China. 



I to 1 1m- linn of I1I3 inuwdir In III" iHniilioti r>f Coin morel nl A [inch e, 
Uirct^kipttt tllii ftouttnUc of China dit ain'dnl comi 



Mr. 

commercial dalle. 



wns Consul General al Hankow. Ho .neatai Cliln™ in Ita various dlaiacui. has Irmveloil 
m and lin* boon stationed at Dalny, Kaaahow. Sliatiglul rniri Clisroo.) 



\ I opening years u\ the iweuiieili century 
1 nark v t [ the U av esj | » > ii it * i f Aji rerica n 
c-inmierciaJ iuii<re*t in China. Ivactufej 
Wjtf ffWlJfC' Jl ttftftcnr thut \>\<j I-jdt of 



ili.jn Hf.ilir,- MiiH[ir»iitv JsTnittEa Ens 
played im spud I nan in dirtct in»; the attention of 
AnicTica lu-Lhe Orient and the attention wf China 
Mi (liV AiMcHcan ( tteideul. Thousands of our 
have gone to tliis insular possession hi 
military, civil and eouuiiervial capacities and 
many nunc iti home- haw had their dioughts 
niniLd tlrtcnlwanl by our Ijilnirs in' dtese Islands. 
The L nrUd Slates may well he jwotul of tilts 
work being done there by lifer people, fur in lhe 
I ii3r|i|*iiWSp as elsewhere,' ttiy IHiw red school- 
house follows lEie itag. Throughmit China we 
hear of 1 he remarkable educational work nf the 
1.' lulu I Siajes Crflwrnmimt in tlie JNiileppine Is- 
lands. Several years ago, tlie V^fo^rwjf oT Sze- 
ehuaii exhibited suvfi a keen interest in tfiis work 
(is tompiest that he lie furnished with a full set 
M llie textbooks ia use. 

The 1'iiiinia Canal n Lame Factor 

The construction of (he Panama Canal is 

I ther factor helpHf] in American trade develop- 

111 fill in Lhe Orient. A few years ngn a delegation 
business men rqirt-ieiKiii^ the Aflilblird Cham* 
tier* nf Con.nitTcc of tlifl l^ieific Coasi came io 
Ckim on a mission of friend si rip mid trade. 
"Hmy exceeded thtii" most saii^iine cxjieciatioiia 
as far as ifit; I'irst abject rpf ihcir. minion was con- 
ccf«cij; !>i3^ ;!CCOi)ijjJi>iJ]«J IfllJc iti flclffflj (rtide 
. ]>rcmnjuim. The J *ac Hie Const is a johhin^ rather 
titan a iiianufactLiTLitjr center. luuti asnlc from 
hiinlicr, Hour, caimcd frnits h iioimlciim, ami o 
few oilier local products, Joes not offer much at 
present for the markets of China. The trade in 
[liaiuifaclLrrcd artless that cotiTd he advantage- 
ously marketed in China is largely an Eastern 
Slates trade, and the Panama Canal offers New 
York and EMtishnrfrh direct connection with tlm 
Onent. The Canal ma v also give tEie Pacific 
coast cheap labor from Europe and in that way 
develop a West-const industrial system iliat will 
he in an especially favowdile position to supply 
the needs of the Par J£nst. 

The E>cr Incrcailns Intctcit Jrt Perettfn Trade 

TEie greatest faetor, however, con tr [billing to 
01 tr foreign trade pra^pecis in China as well as 
in other parts of the world is our manufacturers' 
need (if foreign markets. Prom all sections of the 
ctnStttry we he;tr of new trade organizations or 
o.miniitces directly interested m foreign tratlc. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the LJllilarf Stales 
of Americiij tlie National Foreign Trade Council, 
ihc American Asiatic Association, tti 
tions concerned Willi South Americai 
Maun fact 11 rer.s' Import Association, 
tile recejitly created foreign trade 
t nininiitees of ' mmieruns American 
Clt4mlKrrs of Cotiraterce 1 anil .the 
enlarged activities of [he irade- 
liriiniMiing agencies of the Cnvem- 
11H111, siicli as lhe CMVsular and com- 
mctviaE attache services ami the 
J!ureau [>f Foreign ami Domcsiic 
CimimercL- — a|[ ht;ir witness la tlie 
tiew impulse inward the winning m 
. im'i-igu umrkeis for American man- 
uiVmres. and represent lEie iniiial 
>iv[w hnvard 'lEie "rgani^atiuu of thi^ 
Wiirkl-wiile lichl iuv AuieriLMiu cuter- 
I'priiie. 

( result u| the avdviiies of imde 
asMk'iatitnts ihinuglnsui 1 Me fjunirv 
\> set.n in lhe trend of rt L CL-ui legisla- 
lioii, ■ lur new i 1:1 nking laws coniain 
prnvT-iioit!. designed to pr e for- 
eign tradf. Thr rtcent goiL^rmmul 
SiLijtrl'Hivliase Hill had this uhieei 
diivcily in sicw. TUg itgitatiou 



fur changes In our anti-trust taws to per- 
mit certain coinhi nations in the pursuit of foreign 
trade shows the interest awakened in foreign 
[rade possibilities- The Improvement in the 

creation laTyear of'llte coninie^ 




gauiza- 
de, the 



'it 1 It COMMKRClAt, ATTACHE IK CHINA WHO SEKS 

CkKAT J'OSSlDtLlTJeS FOR AMEHiCA>t TRADE 
(Juianci H, Arnold, Commarclal Attache a\ Pc*!itS, et 
tha Durenu of ^orelgQ aarl DomostJc Comfoerca) 

vice arc due to representations made to CongTCss 
hy American trade organizations. Consult the 
files of Til E Nation's Business or other publica- 
tions of commercial bodies and you will see how 
much thought the various business communities 
f=rc devoting: to the subject of legislation affect- 
ing foreign trade. 

m We Nefilcttlag the Chinese Field? 

Americans in China have been heard to criticize 
our manufacturers and bankers at home for 
focussing their attention so closely on South 
America that they fail to heed the call of oppor- 
tunity in the Far East. Whichever field will 
yield the greater profit to those who may intro- 
duce and extend the use of American manufac- 
tured products, it is true that the far easiem 
republic has immense undeveloped resources and 
a peace-loving, industrious, and hardy population. ' 
which is eight or nine times as great as that of 




THIi rVKMINISTHATION 3JU Ll.UI H i; AT PAN A U A— -Ti IK GOVERNMENT'S POST AT 
T.JIli "llAl.r-WAV HOUSE OF AMERICAS TRAOE ON ITS WAV TO C1IIKA" 



the w + ho!c of South America, Moreover, Ameri- 
cans have a valuable asset in Chma ± the good will 
of the people, I have traveled all over this vast 
country and have found that no people on the 
face of the earth occupy a warmer place in the 
hearts of the Chinese than do Americans* For 
this friendly feeling we may thank our 3,500 
American missionaries, with their schools, hos- , 
pitals, and chapels in the most remote section* of" 
the country; the fact that we took no part in the 
billion-dollar opium imports into China and that 
we have not made war upon her nor exacted from 
.her territorial concessions; our adherence to the 
opendoor policy, and especially the remission by 
the United States of a considerable portion of 
the Boxer indemnity. A delegation of Chinese 
business men recently toured the United States*. 
This visit should do much to increase American 
interest in the Chinese. 

The AwikeaEng tntcntt in China 

We have in Shanghai 75 essentially American 
firms and an American population of about 1^00. 
Each Wednesday, under the leadership of the 
American; consul general, 50 to too Americans 
sit down to a business men's htnehcom during 
which a number of short talks are given. At the 
last luncheon the president of a Washington 
hank, who is visiting China, gave a talk on the 
Federal Reserve Bank, A United States Senator, 
an American Admiral, a shipowner, and com- 
mercial and manufacturing representatives visit- 
ing the Orient have favored this club with mtdr- 
csting addresses. An American Chauibci ul 
Commerce is being organised at Shanghai which 
will do much for American interests. ■ One 
of the handicaps under which American trade 
in China has labored is a lack of organization. 
It is hoped that with the inauguration of this 
luncheon club and the American Chamber of 
Commerce this handicap will soon be removed. 

About So per cent of the American trade ir* 
China is handled by other tlian American firms. 
Very little direct business is done between merch- 
ants abroad and Chinese firms. It is almost as 
true to day as it was when Christopher Columbus 
tried to go to the Orient, that the only way to 
have trade with the Chinese people is to come and 
get it. When I was consul general at Hankow, 
I asked a number of Chinese merchants why they 
were.mot doing business with the United States 
The invariable reply was, "The United States 
has no import and export houses in China." The 
Germans and the Japanese have. They do not 
sit in their Shanghai offices waiting for trade to 
filter through their "compradores" (Chinese 
middlemen, or agents), as American merchants 
in China have been known to do. 
We Mutt Surly the Chtpeie M*rM 

The American merchant must get closer to the 
Chinese producer and consumer. He 
must train men in the language and 
customs of the Chinese people. He 
must be wilting to make substantial 
outlays for advertising and for solic- 
iting business- He must leam to quote 
prices c, i. f, Shanghai; the Chinese 
buyer wants to know what goods will 
cost laid down in his shop, and not 
in New York nor In Podonk, He must 
adapt his goods, where possible, to 
the peculiar demands of the Chinese 
market, as the Germans and the Jap- 
anese are doi ng. For exa mpl e, Chi 
esc druggists often want in 2, 4, or 6 
ounce bottles, drugs that American 
exporters persist in putting up in pint 
bottles// A few Chinese characters on 
a label will often help to establish a 
market for articles that might other- 
wise find a very limited sa!e< The 
Chinese dealer attaches great impart* 



anttr m the 'VJirip." r>r trade mark, which, once 
I'iifelilidwl. lias iit itself h dislinei value and 
which, in prevent iimtatitwft should Tit i-egistcre.l 
through Ih*; consulate general at Shanghai rim! 
through the i»id»«Ky at 'frjfcta 

Shipping and Banking FacElilie& Necdld 

Generally ji| junking A 1 ncric:i n iiiaiitT Telc L i trt- 
- w<mld do well to place their China agencies with 
Anterienn flrsns. Some American article* haVe 
been successfully marketed Kmopenti lirnn 
ill China but ftjr I lie most [wirt, these iirtidtf) 
have not competed with manufactures *d lEf: 
country htilding llitr agency, Moreover, Ivuroptfiu 
firtHS in Chin;, have been ku^wn to accept Aincri- 
kEm agencies tn j keep tTic ^jHsils they represent 
uiH of the market, 
Auicrkxiii trafJc i/i China is hampered by (he 



tlie diflfiwt^ of trade and lend n ureal impntis 
n. native industry ami r*nunterve. 

f*residcnt Yuan Shih ECaJ i>- displajhig rYrtadf'i 
aEde T4.Ta lTi [ y in giving the anmlvy p tract; runt unk-r. 
which was cuutipicvuuis in the reecm Japanese 
negotiations. We iitV locking for suh.*[anli;d 
constructive reforms fnnu I he Prcsidem. wlm 
undoubtedly appreciales the absolute necessity 
■ if t^mraging ftsitiYu capital :tnd industry, if ihc 
"CLiuoiry is to prosfwr,. At present foreign tfti- 
lerpris'e and oifM receive ntore crinsideralhpu 
and cneotirageiuem than uaiivv, owiu^ to the- fact 





guUibt riL-i upward i*f Stj^j^.i.Uio Liimmilly, 
compared wafU *mly Sjj.iickijkns in iMS v 
Mr, Ralph thlell, i^'iunivrdal agent »f t\\v 
I Jepan iiitml uf Connm-ivr. w'fm has Win in 
China mr the ptest leu innitth* studying the cmI- 
itjii sititir[f>'3, sifiiisis ilea Aitjvdrtiti itKinnf^*" 
nirtTi! una u«u )»*;(*.■ ^niTcssfiilty in n minrKt r uf 
npllmi fahrk-f liiihcrrn FurnUlci.Mjy tnhvr cmin- 
irit>. t^iriirnktrlv utw mid wlriic >l lining, fn p[ 
Ihn;, ftnli;nis. aiiil imIUui l-rinir. Chimt liikc^; 
tfldi yfjir :ilnjii( ^lij.cjfjo.iJiH] wnrtli uf ;iiiiiiu« iinfl 
^linlk'tit," fJvi'Sn wljidi slur it.juhujI . n im iili|:iin. 
[( ihy l + nii'vi) Siutw >IhiliM mtxctv^l \n UrnkViwA 
11 1 p n rlyctfttm iiiLliLHirv. fmnri' iithv net in 
till tip a;< (ni[k-[ f^r a iwhssiUIl- s*Mr|*ltiiiniyt'. 

In ^rfis China ultvr* \vi\>. Ik^n* anil 
biant ill!, ^tint? JittH se^niL- nit, iPL-aimts trthl 
Ifenlifll ui] F sfajit and cjj^f iii-i^hias wotwl nil. 




A mr>rTpn> piiptir ctiUth^ pad nl&ctong nuiehiuu Qt VFuw of iha Water Tank: dt Mk? daveTnmcnt Paper Ttic CompltEe AmcrEcnh ymjpiy- .CnttlctF? MacEilitd AL 
" [lie (iaverutnont ^llll, Kankaw. StUI ghcwin^ twu ctLlnc>f« Torhmen. ilio rioi p eritrti<![iL Rap>rrr i UmiEtcPw, 
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]:>ck uf n*[pf[it:iit; ilii])|>in^ fncilitiys. I am ictfami- 
cit Ity a tea cs[Kjrtcr in Shitn^liai tliat JapaiK 1 ^ 
sJi I [i* art reserving So per ecu! of ihtrir lea .-"no 1 
fnr jajKLtt teas, Since Japaiicsc sJitjis occupy iiiii 
ini]inrtaiu |>lacu in frctpftit tr'HisportiLtiDn ac^a 
tbt; J'^cifie, it i.^ readily siren that such action will 
w*irk a laiirdship on exporters of Chinese l&*<t 
ir- the United States, lh-iiish sliips, on the ot'iL'r 
hrtut, rc£|utrc ^talcmcnts from sliii^jjcrs of all 
niitionnlitics that their enr^u lias no connect iuii 
"ahh Cunnsin rintis. The only wtiv to ntet't 
present conditions is to operate a ^nificlty nnndier 
uf ships ah<ler the American rlrif^. 

In Ijnnk ins; facilities. nfcMn* Anieriean tr:tde 
:,i China is at a <li sad vantage. British. Gcritiiiii. 
kijiaiiese, Eitissian. Frcitcli h nntl Belgian tntercsls 
i:i Cliitta :trc hater served than American hy 
h'mikn of their respeettve naitonaiities. 'J'he only 
AmerfcftH l«ink in Giina, on account of its limited 
capital, pursues a very conscr\'atKc policy atrJ 
can not give "Tie h«t service 10 American in- 
terests because it has no well Iramed Amoricaitn 
cm. its staff. 

At the onthreak of the wan certain American 
rraiuifactuTcrs withdrew all credit consideration 
from their Chinese customers on the pica of the 
VonfiafrraLion in the East." No "conflaprraiion" 
has existed in China since the beginning of the 
war; in fact, at no time has there heeii reason for 
cuch drastic action, G)iir people in the United 
Slates do not realize that, while China has recent- 
ly gone through a revolution, a cehcllion r and a 
crisis with Japan, foreign interests have suffered 
little. All direct losses incident to the revolution 
and rebellion were indemnified and in stances of 
attacks on foreigners were Tare. 

Chinese Financial Integrity % 

Americans fail to realize that China has never 
in her history repudiated foreign obligations. 1 
am informed lhat the national debt of China Is 
tmty about 5Soo.qqq,qoo ga!d r or $3 per capcta. In 
r,pilc of the evtormm^s financial losses incurred by 
the Chinese through the abolition ol the opium 
trade, in spite of the $25,000,000 lost in the 
Shanghai rubber speculations of J<}to. in spit*-' 
of the tens of millions of dollars' worth of prop- 
erty losses in the revolution and the drawbacks 
due to the European War. ^hiiia's financial 
position is belter now ibaii before the war 
started, for ^he has had to depend on her own 
resources and since July, trjEa. lias success fully 
rlonted two large interna) loan*. In this connec- 
tion: due credit should he given to $ir Richard 
Haue. through whose rcorganiiation of the sah 
^:;bello the revenues from this source have been 
increased several fold and now exceed those from 
lite Maritime Customs. N J n the Stiaugtiai liaflks. 
Jorcign and native, lies a sum of more than too. 
000,000 taels { ¥5 S -£00,000), which is nearly ten 
LilYkiS the nonnal deposits and which, as the con- 
ditions resulting from the upheavals of the last 
lew years revert to normal, will flow back into 



that foreign nations enjoy extraterritoriality in 
China, Chinese merchants were not indemni- 
fied, as foreign merchants were, for losses caused 
by the revolution and rebellion. The most press- 
ing needs of the country are a uniform currency 
system, an effective commercial code aimed at 
assisting corporate enterprise, . and the ahnlitkm 
uf internal restraints on trade- 

How th« Wjj Handicaps Our Europe.™ CompeHtDni 

The European nations that have played so im- 
[lortant a part in commercial and industrial de- 
velopment 111 China are unable to continue their 
leadership in thai development * lining the cou- 
lituintion of the European war, Japan's trade 
with China is also seriously affected. For 
American capilal .and enterprisu 1 therefore, 
China presents an opportunity uujmrallclcd hi* 
our relations with that country, especially since 




vegetable tit How, hide* and skills, an lummy, k<ad. 
tin r ephc, iron ore, and conk The lark uf trtean 
lotinagc, enmhiued tvlih high freight rates, i^i 
the greatest barrier at present in both the impart 
and the ex[iart trade; but these conditions will 
undoubtedly he remedied with the end of the war. 
Our Opportunity a Vast One 

■ This oldest and most populous oi living na- 
tions is arttong the youngest in the development 
of her natural resources. The Limed States 
supplies only H |wr cent of China's imports. The 
Chinese people are anxioiia for lhat percentage 
to increase, and cordially invite American 'capital 
and American brains 10 come to China. On this 
side of the Pacific (he American consuls, the 
coiiiinerciaL amiehe. and the Americans engaged 
in business are ready lo do iheir part in getting 
fnr the United States the rich prize of China's 
-trade, and at home the Burfaii of foreign and 
domestic CoTimierce in Washington u ill lend all 
possible assistance. But the mamtfaciurers and 
exporters must organize an aggressive campaign 
and exploit ther Far East as they do rheir home 
territory, The lime is opportune for tlie irutti- 
gu ration of big things in American trade with 
China' hat big things rcrpiire big men, and 
American manufacturers jpud finn Defers rJUlit 
send (heir big men to litis field today, if iltcv 
would see it fruitful toiiiurnnv, 



AMERICAN nUSTNtf&S ENTERPRISE TS At.nT TK 
CHIN. 

|13ven our mcllio^a ot earreat^andenee sebooLa havo 
tahen root.) 

it comes at' the ercsl of a wave of friendly feel- 
ing toward the American nation and people. 

In niiuing and railway enterprises, industrial 
plants and machinery, steel and hardw'arc, cot- 
ton piece goods, lumber, drugs, chemicals and 
canned goods, the Chinese market may be cap- 
tured by American manufacturers, British elec- 
trical machinery, it is said, has advanced 33 per 
cent in price since the beginning of the war and 
German machinery is for the present Out of the 
market. China wants cotton mills, glass fac- 
tories, tanneries, clc. China's imports of cotton 



An Industrial Commission 
for China 

Oi\M at the signs of the times m China, 
showing how that vast ancient laud is 
coming- into line with ihe rest of the 
modem world, in [he iilNijiruiou of i-atural and 
human resources is [be recent establishment of 
an industrial emium'ssiou. 

This body, we arc informed from Peking, will 
be divided into three "*lcpartments/" i, commer- 
cial and industrial experiment at urn; J, inhiruta- 
Hori ; 3, exhibits. Uaeh deivirtmeut will be under 
a chief. There will he a chairman, two vice- 
chairmen, a secretary and a treasurer. The 
chairman and vicc-ehaErnam are rtppoEntcd hy 
the PresidenE upon the reeotiiuiendatiuu 01 tlu 
ministry, and the remniiiing oilicers appointed 
by the ministry. 

According to an iidhorial in tht; t } m Hastrm 
yftvtifcWi the main object of the commissi J 
which li3s already begun in est^hliVis Eiraiirln"- 
Ehraughout China, is ir>'"sysEci)iatically assciuhE ■ 
a|] useful data on the various lines of ^u 
merce a n d i 11 J nsiry aiii I [u 11 lake se ii*a!i lie 
research and experiments when iieedetl.V All 
information will he " discern iiuited. Umt is im.W* 
kited to sLuitukile and assist in the bttiMi:^ up 
of Chinese commercial and industrial em*rpri.sys 
as well as to encourage the iuvestJncin "i i^nvian 
capital." 
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British India: As a Market for American Goods 

' Resources, Industries and Commerce of India, and How They May be Developed for American Trade 



INIilA. Uriium's Asiatic Kmpirc k * is one of 
(fur few hirgt' eotmiries of (he world which 
lins the "open il«nr" for the trade nf all 
thi\ turtft. Thi.ru nw no discriminating i ri i- L rT 
iliijlcft Ji^.iiusi lurchm products, "the conipara- 
lirvly sMi.il I dutv heinjj kwied for revenue only. 
Tlti/ lifhis.h < lovermricnt permit* all 
i"[iniiiricfi to tmde with India upon [lie 
snnte tern:* a* lit? L'nitt'c! Kingdom ii- 
iielr Indeed. American? may earn- on 
hidtfrt^ with fitflfel. India on too*c fa 
i-MRihlt- ieruw lban ,vllh the scir*govcrn- 
in- Tiruisli commonwealth^. Canada, 
.-taft&lfa and Xew Zealand, Ufftich guv 
iraik- preference feu ihe mother connlry, 

India's Vast Area and Covfrtimtrtl 

I ml 1:1 has an area of a little more than 
that nf tiit t!*rft«*! fate* A|> 
prnxuu.ucly twn-llit^js of Uifo is under 
dirccl British rule* die remainder com- 
prising native states, ''adviser by a 
Kriiish resident- Subject to general 
voutrol lay the Secretary for India at 
Irondnn, die Vieepby ai ftellii (Simla iu 
il>t ammnur) has supreme control oyer 
the general affairs of the Indian Empire, 

There are departments of Finance, 
Dimuwrccj Hume and Foreign Affairs. 
Keveiute arid Agriculture^ Am.y Regu- 
lation. Education and Public Works, 
The fTx'l KWl in eiu of Commercial Intel. t - 
geticc is still located at the great port of 
Calcutta, the largest city in India, and 
formerly the capital. 

There are + according to the latest 
available cerwu figures, some 31^000,-' 
non people in -India, Ceylon, often re: 
ferred [o as part of British India, is an 
Uland. a crown colony by itself, with a 
separate adndnistratfotir Burma!., how- 
ever, although separate geographically, 
in politically under the same administra- 
tion as India, as arc also Aden and 
Arabia. Baluchistan is under the con- 
trol of an Indian agent. On the Jntlia.i 
j )'un insula arc two remnants of former 
large Asiatic colonies of Trance and Portugal — 
LWichcrrY. French, and Goa, Portuguese. 

Influence of Climate and Religion on Trade 

The climatic, conditions in India have a con- 
siderable effect on trade. Them is very little 
rain except during the monsoon season. Many 
famines have, been due to the failure of crops 
because of the aridity of the climate, alllwngh 
irrigation is count- Grading this. In general, it 
ifoW he said that the hot climate requires cotton 
to he the leading material for apparel and this 
fairi accounts for the enormous importation ut 
eftltQtl piece goods. 

fu India religion has an important hearing on 
trade. Eying so close as it does to the e very-day 
life of die people. .The Hindu religion regards 
(hecnw an a sacred animal, and forbids .the use 
of grease. To a Hindu it is a fearful sacrilege 
[<■ kill a cow ahil under no circumstances, would 
he use iu trade meat* tallow or hides. Articles 
"f Ehts sort should be labelled. 

There are great extremes' of wealth and pov- 
erty in India. The native princes are extremely 
fiili and have fine palaces and much jewelry. 
The great masses of (he people earn scarcely 
nicire than three American dollars per month. 

The Hindus are all vegetarians and some 
fflW ivill nnt even eat fish. About f>5 per cent 
of the people, generally speak in c;, and nearly al! 
die women are illiterate, 
CMptrittvt Credit and its Denctit* 

I'evhap* the most significant feature in the txo- 
iii)inii L ilevelopnient of India has been the rapid 
spread or |he cooperative credit movement, 
Will) the jmst decade, there have grown up in 
[be peninsula more than 12,000 cooperative so- 
cfetfc? with nearly 600*000 members, , having a. 
working capital of more than Si 5.000,000. In 
ffiliHTWS Inminl l,y thr mir 4 -nu 
■ . 1 1 ■ l 



its application to agriculture, tlii? has rendered 
several impnrtant impr(n\-[nciits [>ussible and it 
is estimated has already benefited irore [ban 
6,000,000 of people, TEie coopcralii'u societies 
receive a certain -101011111 of government help in 
allowance and got'ormncril regulation of their 




UfclTISil INDIA A SO C^VLON AS . 
'- AMERICAN OOODS 

afFairs, which includes the auditing of their ac- 
counts. This gives them a quasi-public standing 
which makes for confidence- 

While the mass of the Indian people are illit- 
erate, education is spreading tapidly. Indus- 
trial schools dot the country, some of them main- 
tained by the government, others by munici- 
palities or local boards. Books are mostly sup- 
plied from England, although there are some 
American text books in the schools. 

The Ctuel and Their Tilde Important* 

The majority of the people in India live, not 
in large cities, but in villages and on soial] land 




holdings. The foreign trade of the country, 
however, is carried on largely at the 
large seaport cities nF Calcutta. I lorn bay, 
Madras and Karachi. Some' of the in- 
terior cities such as Cawu|>orc r have an industrial 
imiJorlaucc. — 

Calcutta and Hombay together do 
Lbree-fonrths of the overseas trade of 
India, The jute mills of I he former 
are largely in European hands, while a 
large proportion of the cotton mitts of 
[Sombay are controlled by Indian capital 
and have Indian managers. There is a 
large export trade of wheat front Kara- 
chi and a considerable business in rice 
at Rangoon. Calcutta is especially noted 
for its export business i n jnte r its best 
customers being the United States and 
Australia. NTear Calcutta arc the Tata 
iron and steel works, at Sakclu, known 
as the Pittsburgh of India. 

Romhay trades in cotton and grain . 
chiefly and is a distributing point Its 
Port Trust (under a chairman appointed 
by the government, but made up of re|*- 
resentatives of local commercial inter- 
ests) supplies excellent facilities, Mad- 
ras deals in cotton, tobacco and spices. 
Karachi exports wheat and barley: 
Simla, the summer capital, is the tourist 
center ; Cawnpore is the leading indus- 
trial center, with factories for feather, 
cotton and woolen goods and boots and 
shoes; Delhi is ■ noted for its native in- 
dustries in the manufacture of jcwelrv. 
brass and copper work and ivory carv- 
ings ; La I to re is a center for the distri- 
bution of agricultural implements and j 



HOW IIHITAJN, Ol-HMANV, ft UNITED STATES ASU 
JAPAN FlOURIi IN T1IK i M PORT TKAOE OF INPUA 

tTbe neerefi ot \ as conrnared with tbouo ot a 

dccBde before, :iad Uiq oerc^nUkgD of una! im- 
port inula in thaw v^rs-the abro af tifn-w 
la ahowii lb biaek thfl Sacreaacd aharo at 
I0I3-H bjr mtchluE i 



n Ceylon, which does an enormous 
export business in tea, rubber and drugs r 
and an important trade in eelton piece 
goods, machinery, fertilizer and hard- 
ware. Colombo is the capital- Aden, al- 
though in Arabia, is under the jurisdic- 
tion of the government of India, It is 
the: center for the redistribution of 
American and European goods destined 
for ports of Arabia, the Sudan and for Italian, 
French and English colonies. It imports prin- 
cipally cotton goods and petroleum. The United 
States now ranks third in its fmpcrts and first 
in the exports- 
Present day development in India has for one 
of its most important features a generous atten- 
tion to sanitation and to the improvement of 
streets and living houses. A great deal of im- 
provement is being done in congested districts 
largely under what is known as "improvement 
trusts" inaugurated in Bombay in One of 

Ihe features of the work of the Bombay Improve- 
ment Trust is the erection of workmen's tene- 
ments, known as "chawls," simple and cheap 
rows of buildings of reinforced concrete with iron 
fittings, giving fine opportunity for light, venti- 
lation and sanitation. 
The JJUtfrMd* ud Whit They Offer 10 Our Tiki* 

The railway systems of India are owned either 
by the state or controlled by the native states and 
ooerated by independent companies. The total 
mileage of state-owned railways in India is abou: 
35,000 while that controlled by the native statet 
is about ctfOOO. The state railways* purchases are 
usually made in England, but occasionally sup- 
plies are imported from other countries, Recenttv, 
for example, the railway board imported for ex- 
perimental purposes creosoted Oregon pine slecp- 

Ehn^ElF T n 7^°!S^ mmed on 

Jndian railways 15 estimated at 78,000,000 a year. 
The Indian railways build very ftw complete 
engines and coaches, although shops ate now being 
erected at various points. The' locomotives En use 
are imported largely from the United Kingdom. 
The street car, or tramway systems of the larger 
citiea are being extended- Before tile war there 
s j^ J , ] j nes °* !, f Ca r mt '| fr0m Euro r* tD rnrtin 

Hy&wtKtrle Development tn India 

The advantages of electricity for power and 
light arc now fully understand in India, although 
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ista K , unUM 
(Walling railway utUpment ul Nov.' Cliaman, 
Baluchistan.) 

[here is ns yet "practically no machinery manu- 
factured in the N&n?n&i1&, There aw water bbwir 
plants at Bombay, Mysore, Dnrjccliii'*, Simla. 
Kashmir and oilier ]Kiinls. The unwl important 
is undoubtedly the Tata Hydra Electric T wer 
Supply Company, Ltd. This enterprise cost more 
lhan $2.ooO,COO. It began supplying energy^ — 
some fto.DOO horsepower, in February of Ihe pres- 
ent year. Contracts have been signed fnr supply- 
ing to 31 cotton mills and three flour ifiiihC This 
hydro electric project, the largest in the world, 
was organised hy an enterprising Indian capital- 
ist and industrial promoter. and the financing 
was done largely/ by the native royal families* 
Practically all the electrical equipment for this 
and other plants came from the United States. 

The Indian tariff is lew and simple. AH duti- 
able imports are on the five percent list with the 
exception of certain special articles. Cotton man- 
ufactured gooiEs are imported at a three and one- 
half per cent duty. The absolutely free list in- 
cludes hardware, metals and manufactures of 
metals. The only esport duty is enjiec. 
EWbttrtlc* of Trade With Such a Vut ftpnbtliin 

During the official year J 91 3-1914 British India 
purchased from the United Kingdom goods to the 
value of slightly more than $381,000,000; from 
the rest of the British Empire to the value of $34,- 
000,000, from Germany 141,000,000, and from 
the United States $15,000,000. American busi- 
ness indeed controlled only 206 per cent of the 
trade of British India, and the value of American 
products consumed in the peninsula is less than 
four cents per capita. A good deal of the trade 
of British India with the United Kingdom prob- 
ably includes goods imported from other coun- 
tries which England imports and then exports to 
India, Generally speaking, the Hindus are not 
controlled by sentiment in purchases. The main 
thing; to be considered is th<s question of not'how 
good, but how cheap. 

Many articles which have cnormoui sate in 
India are so poor in qualify That American manu- 
facturers might be ashamed to have their names 
attached to them. European nations, however, 
make articles- down to the low level of the Indian 
market and there seems to be no reason why 
America^ merchants should not do the same thing. 
While the individual purchases of foreign goods 
of the 31SJ5P05PO people of India average less 
than $2.00 a year each, to the aggregate such pur- 
chases are enormous. 

The average native buys only the barest ncccs-" 
sities of life, something to cat chiefly, something 
to wear and a few tools to work with. In his diet 
he is usually a vegetarian according to his religion, 
and his food is largely made up of cereals grown 
in his own country, and sugar. So enormous is 
the consumption of sugar that, although India 
itself produces 2,500,000 tons annually (more 
than any other country in the world). £40,000,000 
worth \s imported annually. The Hindu buys for 



his forMl.vrhcn he can afford it, certain dairy prod- 
ucts, chiefly a good deal 0/ clarified* bliUcr or 
"ghee," as lie calls it. For this, ii i* sogge^t-d by 
the Department of Commerce, American i^'um- 
Nml oil prcpara lions niiRhi he suhsthuUid. 

Tar taeds and Preferences <it the Hindu 

The Hindu wears chiefly cnuoii iMh wound 
'(Htfcty around his body and over his hc;U. 
There aru, however, so many of him (and her) 
'hal, i" cotton inauufaci tired goods alotic there ate 
imiXiTtud from the United Kingdom $330,.™* 1,001 1 
Worth a year. The Hindu's necess flies ar jtfpeeraf 
luxuries include paper, cutlery h hardware^ glass* 
ware, cooking utensils ami various kinds [if vcsscU 
nndc of copper;, iron and aluminum. .A hille 
later when his standard of living rises, he becomes 
a good customer for cheap soaps, shoes. waives, 
docks and otJicr small wares wlmh Anicriean* 
could supply as well if not> heller than ihe mer- 
chants of other nationalities. 

There are, however, nearly a million people in 
India whose standards of living are higher. They 
Include the European and America ri |iopuhtio"u. 
officials, merchants, missionaries, officers of the 
army, Indian princes and the nohffity, and the 
large land owners. These all frequent the depart- 
ment stores in the large cities and buy Ihe same 
sort of goods as their class docs in Europe and 
America. They buy motor cars — many* when , 
vou consider how comparatively small their cla^s 
ts. As yet American manufacturers have sup- 
plied very little to this class. The Department 
of Commerce, however, believes the government 
offices, the railways and the building and engi- 
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A TVPICAL SOWS OK W^NtY ILttAAH PAYS IN 

lfUNDHEOB OF TOWNS IN INnlA 
iTbffBo weoklr baawLnt an th& ehlof Ageuctea of 

conunerce fa rural India &&d. play a ]ary« part 

In the domastlc vconvmy even" ot the cities. 

Thaiy could tte aifije eentcra or utBtritiutEoD for 

largo EUQDubtB of AxaerEcno ^aoJa,] 

ncering firms would buy American iron and steel . 
goods, tvpewriters, machinery and tools of var- 
ious sorts if they were approached in the proper 
way. 

The Prtblcu or GctUng the Trade 

There are many difficulties in the Indian mar- 
ket, none, however, which could not be overcome 
if American firms had direct selling agencies 
in India. Advertising is necessary. Small pic- 
torial advertising has exceptional value. Mast of 
the Hindus cannot read nor write, but they under- 
stand pictures h and trade-mirks mean a great deal 
to them. Moving pictures and pictorial trade- 
marks are recommended to get American goojs 
before the Hindu public. The Manager of the 
Library Department of the native government of 
Baroda states that he will be glad to receive films 
advertising products of foreign countries and ex- 
hibit them to otltcr states free of charge. 

In addition to the necessity for having higEi 
grade commercial travelers, America u merchants 
should be careful to send goods properly packed 
for tropical count rtes, always keeping particularly 
in mind the efFcct of climate. During 1 certain 
seasons moisture, very favorable in the growth of 
mildew on^eather. paper or manufactured goods, 
will also quickly tarnish metals and render food 
unfit for consumption in a few hours. 

ic government of India renders a Rood deal of 
to trade, the Fo 

factor in the ceo- 
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ll f pensions to native iwrtttfruiunft, Fimtlly it sl'llit 
tuiiniue in the malarial iMslricls. 

An interesting dcveEoptneut (he Litervase'1 
fonstrtietion of lantfc UtiUHn^ hi Fndi.t Jrrc*= Ittt'ii 
the ever e^jiauding isse of .American rtJinfitrriu^ 
steel 'and of various Amerind* rfjftfiug ntaicriaU- 
Roads alrto and rortd makiug material?; including 
tnaehincry fnr'lhal purpose. nfTer a niarttel and 
.American goods Jire in great favr>r. 'E'lif juunici- 
I sal governments of the larger dues. tjartieiuiiTly 
Ronihay, are increasing the lighiiug facilities p»f 
t!>e cities and equipment for elect rical ami grts 
light systems is in demand. As might be extiec.l* 
cd in this land of much colt mi H there are en»riuru]> 
fire losses in India, and nutnimtic sprlivkler ilc- 
vices 4 the Department of Cnrntnerct lltTiikV. mi gin 
find a ready market there. 

There is no branch nf trade ht India in ivhirii . 
American manufacturers have made inure in- 
creasing progress in recent years tli;ui in minor 
cars- During the year MjtJ-14 fVeal lifitniu 
nupplicfl automohiies to the value of more ihun 
S . ■.■.»■.■.'.>'. the Uuitet] St.ales trf nearlv $"oo,£hki, 
with all other countries follmvlng far hi ihe ftffli 
.American agricultural niot or* driven carri nre 'n 
[Kirliculnr favor. 

The' Department of Cotnmereial Intelligence m 
the India goveromem in recent I ml let in* iudi 
catcs that there is a large market in nritish India 
for American iron and steel good* ami different 
hardware products. 

The data collected hy the ncnarnueiu of Oun- 
ntcrce shows in cotton EprjtdAj that ihen.- i* an en- 
nrmous opportunity. This material will he pub' 
fished later in a separate monograph, livery year, 
wc are informed, the Hindu penpJe Use more soap 
and toilet prestations, and the people are lH very 
favorably impressed with American prod nets in 
this line as they arc also with American ■drug*; 
and chemicals and leather goods. " 

While the igtiorance of ihe people rvf fndia in 
regard to mechanical appliances and their tradi- . 
tional conservatism concerning improve merits 
that preserve labor, make them slow to adnpr' 
farm implements from abroad, ihere is no tloubt 
that at present and in the ftiiure ihere will he a 
J tremendous opening for the introduction and 
sale of ngrienlltiral niachiner> ami iinplenteni-." 

Sorat Final Worker W*m(nB 

The Dejiartinent of Comir.erce re|hcfr| 1o:iVh 
Ihe American husiucss men with tw« words ■ ■ 
caution reganliug India, Do not, it says, - I 
direct to native houses, but leave thai las!* m : e 
indentor for go-between) who makes it hi* fe»;-t- 
ness. finally. | te sure that iiot*h arc air -.^ 
plainly marked ' H Made in the V. S. A," 
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Promotion Work of the British Board of Trade 

How Britain, Without a Ministry of Commerce, Furthers the Trade of Her Citizens 



liy A. f-L liALDWIN" 

httrrirtiti CaMfm-rrivt AtUirUr in t.t*Hftott, formerly Chief 6f the liureaa of Foreign am? ihiutfslit' Commerce 

ilit- nt-- (iwydyr TEimse and in the scattered buildings in developed an Exhibition Branch which is now 



Till! paral! 
Hud nclivpjcs maintained liy U 
bbitpire Tor [lie promotion nf its commerce 
ill Ji'irny rtn<] abroad and similar service by the 
I'fttlVd Stales Coi-ernmeni for fostering Anieri- 
can trade. The official organizations utilized' 
in iltf (ii'jp count rik-s for developing this work* 
however* ilifTcr materially. There has not yej 
brvn established fn fjreat Britain a Ministry (if 
^unniicnv. nhhuLi^Li k is significant ihat current 
"lisaissiims of cninniercial manors imiv often 
William i H l- sngLtesiimi thai such a ministry should 
Ik- ninJiciri^LTl hy Parliament a I I lie earliest jtne- 
lirable ilatv. Such o dciNirtmem. it in lEmuglu. 

nviiliW c-nrfTi v and render more elk-dive [lie 

present HHiiinvM nurelaied activities which con- 
tinue I he trade promo- 
tion *.*mcc l n f Lhii iSflfj- 
pire and are carried mi 
in scn-cal different j<£> 
p;inmvuts tti ifu- govern- 
ment. 

S^np* am! P+FinniFte] erf the 

hHllih Huttd »f Trade 

Al prese c majnr 

iuir| fif tlitwi! ;-etivii!i:s 
is under the general 
MifcKnisvtm »*i the tirfi- 
ish Itdard tif Trade. 
'I hi; iiraeiical ndiniiisstra- 
linn ni ih;- Hoard is in 
charge of ;i l*ei'inanen[ 
Svcrelarv Elbe I Ion. I ]. 
Uewyllyn SiiittLt). The 
President iii the Hoard. 
I Ik Kt I [on, WaUff 
Hunciman. hi ■■. metolier 
nf 1 'arlianicuL 
#i Thy Ehjsint of Traite 
maintains ehpst, rc:atirnis 
iVltll ulliw branches if 
Hi-.* ^nenimOtU. hieiud- 
ittg imnicu Early the Fni* 
etgu ttiifcv* 'Eie Cohminl 
i ilVnx-, lLil- India i Jffier. 
r.iuL the ninny organic- 
lions which rep recent I he 
self-jjuvcrning ' colonics 
ami the other subdivi- 
sion* nJ the British Empire 



Cwydyr TEnti^e a 

i he iHimedifiR" I'lcinrity* A new hotnc 
iioird is soon iu ht &uilt, , 
eeiitlv appruved. The cost, it 
be ftbtHit $J ,3pQjpD&, 

The Commctcjil IntdlJgcncc Branch 

'J' lie eniptnywrs in Whitehall, whose services 
con hi [irojicrly l>e charged to tra<lc promotion 
work, ;trc comiinnnively few in nuniher. It has 
Jiueii imiiriiciicTihle to obtain a toinptetcly dclinUc 
TttalytiiCill in regard to this detail, hm it is projia- 
hit- itltnt ttnt h>i(jnj than fifteen ^r twenty clfipk-i 
are ordinarily allotted to this service. The edit- 
ing and compiling of Btatistical and tariff infor- 
mation arc mostly taken care of in the Whitehall 
offices.. 



es|>ccia|ly active 

In vbiyi of the special trade conditions hronght 
aTkHU liy the ivar. there has been a vole of credit 
hv Parliament of sums upon which the Ikmrd of 
ThkIu is iiennitted to draw in order to maintain 
special trade promotion services on hehnlf of 
British tronnncrcc^ and, piirticnLirlv. to aid British 
nfin in fact ttrer,i atitt eKjiorters to [Tike over as nmch 
as possible of the overseas trade of foreign (IB- 
lions which is now interrupicd. 

A New Special Service 




Kt. Ill JN. 
Preoident of the 



The Board \s tiatu- 
ralk alsi* in imimale relations with British cbani- 
I.l'ts ipf L-mnmerve IkiiIi at home aiwJ ahrOacL 

Tlie of service which are under, the 

diimiun (if the President of the Board of Trade, 
aside from its commercial promotion work, are: 
The Legal Department. 
The Standards Department, 
[jdior l:xchangcs and UncmploynieMt 
Insurance Dept. 

fori Trade Boards Office. 
{!>) Census of Production 
\r) l?xhiE>itions Branch (labor 
matte rs) . 

The Pateni Ofrici^^-covuriiDj: patents, 
designs mid trade-marks — with n 
Trade Marks Register and Design* 
Branch at .Manchester. 



|M 
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Ibe Railway Ue]iartuieiit [imtkr an 
Assislant Secretary) , with the Lon- 
don Trafitc ^-eifon and I he Light 
[Railways Commission, 
The Companies nepartmem. 
Thv M«rcnjUtlc Mnrincj Service. 
The Ihinkruplcy Department. 

CMin|riiation nf tr:«le stati.siics a|jo is 
liir^vly [lrnvidcd f"r in the Ctis turns and Excise 
t V|iartniL-m. whivh is nidcd in ibis work by the 
fnri|'ie'ratimi and advice of (he, Board of Trade, 
h shruild hv imtLtl that there is a very limited 



Tin- 



free ilisiribmbm of ^[pvemmem 
Mreai l^rjiain. 

Tin- hcad'pi:trtt-rs nf the Hoard of Trade are 
3i'caH'<L in jicpvernnitin buildings in Whitehall, 
lying between the east side of that street and the 
Vii:nlu-,. Tin- isTnur rjf -Eie PtiKimiciU ^t'i*ry-. 



ami I he Commercial Deparlni^t are in times, bnl. tmdvr war 



of Train 

'Die CommeTciaE [3c]>artn;ent of the Board of 
Trade maintains, in the heart of the city, a divi- 
sion called the " J Commercial Intelligence B ranch 
It ts this branch of the Board which is most simt- 
tac to the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States in the details of its 
service for the promotion of foreign trade, 'litis 
Commercial intelligence Branch was established 
in I'Bfjf). It is wider the immediate supervision 
of a permanent director, who is aided in hts work 
by a so-called "Advisory Committse on Commer- 
cial Intelligence. 1 ' This committee is compos- 
ed of four official members of the Hoard of Trade 
— in chiding the President* the Permanent Socre- 
tary, |he Parliamentary Secretary, and the Assis- 
tant Secretary of the Commercial Department. 
It further contains representatives of the Colo- 
nial Office, tlie India Office, and the Foreign Of- 
fice; ircprcsentatives for Canada. Australia, Mew 
Zealand, am! South Africa; and, in addition, fif- 
leen men chosen from commercial life, mainly 
representing Em|>ortaut chambers of commerce. 

The Commercial Intelligence Branch occupies 
office quarters in the heart of the business scc- 
'timi of London, on HasmghaU Strecf, within a 
stpiare of the Guildhall, and only a few squares 
from the Bank of England, thus being admirably 
bicated for (he convenience of the commercial 
public. 

. A reading room is maintained t where the latest 
nflicbil pn hi tea linns of all countries are accessi- 
ble, and commercial directories, yearbooks, and 
trade journals are kept on file. Attendants are 
tm duly to aid in replying; to Enquiries. There is 
,i sample room for the exhibition of' foreign goods 
which eonijjetu with British maim fact u re rs. 
These exhibits arc not very extensive in ordinary 



Supplementing the ordinary exhibits of sam- 
ples in the branch in Basiughall Street, tEiere h:\* 
it&n estabfished a special exhibition room ntfar- 
by F in CheajMido, where 
trade exhibit ions a re lur- 
ing held at frerpjeni in- 
tervals. Where this lut'l 
is inadequate, other ex- 
hibition halls available Jo 
tlte 'Buard of Titidt; are 
being used. For example, 
a recent display of for- 
eign silverware was es- 
tablished in the Cold- 
smiths' Hall, a building 
controlled by one of the 
famous Loudon guilds. 

Sonic of the sam[}lcs 
and exhibit? for these 
shows are obtained by 
sp.cial ins I ruction from 
consular and other for- 
eign represcnutives of 
the govern rnent. In cer- 
tain of the recent dis- 
plays of the classes, of 
products heretofore sold 
by foreign uaPons Hi 
competition wilh BrflJuh 
oo " n fa el urcs h sa mplcs o f 
these torefgn ^oods were 
secured from English im- 
porters.* At ibe same 
Ojmi.hibri^.i.fl.E™* time, British tnanufac- 
iion, a. i. [irtLnwiN lurcri wc i|lvjted to 

American Commerri.l Attaeae at Loadn cooperate by placing 
samples of their own competing products in 
l>aralEcl exhibits. Circulars to domestic pur- 
chasers^ and possible 'purchasers for tbe 
foreign "markets were then sent out. and no- 
tices were printed In the daily and trade papers, 
giving publicity to the opportunity to view these 
articles. Classes of products are being taken in 
turn, and exhibits have already been held of 
manufactures . of stationery, of furniture, of 
liardwarc and of toys; and other important ex- , 
hibitions arc planned for the immediate future. 
In general, these displays are not open to the 
public. They are intended to be viewed only by 
British manufacturers and merchants. 

In connection with this new development of 
the exhibition section of the Commerced Intel- 
ligence Branch, the Board of Trade has prepared 
a large number of special confidential circulars 
and bulletins, analyzing the character of the cx- 
|Mrts of competing enemy countries, and pointing 
out in detail the volume and special features of 
the commerce which should particularly interest 
the British commercial public. These circulars 
and bulletins are not distributed to the public. 
Soured oflYadt Informattaji 

The sources of the trade information distribut- 
ed by tbe Commercial Intelligence Branch are 
very similar to those utilized by our own Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Diplomatic 
and consular officers transmit a large proportion 
of tbe commercial reports and records of trade 
opportunities which arc issued. The latter offi- 
cers, however, send trade reports direct to the 
Commercial Intelligence Branch, and that office 
ts also in direct correspondence w : " 



r there has been 
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stated that. In the case of the consuls' annual re- 
ports, the Foreign Office ajjproves the manuscript 
before the reports arc printed. The bulk gf thti 
commercial reports, however, art evidently han- 
dled entirely by d*e csftincreial promotion 
branches of the government, and not by those de- 
partments concerned in foreign relations. 

No malarial difference exists between the ser- 
vices of British and American consular officers, 
although the salaries of consuls apparently range 
MjntijHvhiLL higher in our own foreign service. 
Perhaps more use is made of the diplomatic ser- 
vice, as a source of trade reports, in the British 
organisation Lhan in that of the United States. 
DutEfS of J ?ri ! !.r h Co m m c re i n r Attaches 

Tlte reports from the Commercial Attaches oi 
Great Britain are transmitted, through the For- 
eign Office, these officers, for some reason, being 
appointees of the latter office, to which they sub- 
mit their reports. It niay be notctt that the situa- 
tion with respect to these commercial representa- 
tives is deemed anomalous here by some govern- 
ment officers. 

There arc at present apparently eight Com- 
mercial Attaches, The districts to which these 
officers ha vc been appointed arc:— France, Belg- 
ium, anil Switzerland. Head quarters, Paris; 
European and Asiatic Turkey, and ttulgaria, 
i kad<|tiarters H Constantinople ; China, Head- 
quarters, Peking"* Japan, Koad quarters, Yoko- 
hama; Germany, Holland, l>?nmark, X or way, 
a nd Sweden, E E eadmiarte rs, I .on don ; Rus si a , 
Headquarters, London. 

In tlte Jast four cases, the Commercial Attaches 
make special investigations in the, districts to 
which they arc assigned, and also visit commer- 
cial and manufacturing centers in the United 
Kingdom at appropriate intervals. The' question 
of the advisability of retaining the headquarters 
of these officers in London has been the subject 
of considerable discussion. Under existing con- 
ditions, naturally a number of these officers arc 
unable to visit their assigned districts. 

Other correspondents of the commercial 
branches of the Board of Trade are His Majesty's 
Trade Commissioners for Canada. Australia. 
New Zealand and South Africa. These Trade 
Commissioners have duties almost entirely in the 
field of trade promotion, and like the ComniCKtal 
Attaches, they visit the United Kingdom at inter- 
vals and are consulted by business men and ac- 
corded an opportunity to address commercial or- 



In addition to these Trade Commissioners 
there have also been appointed by the Board of 
Trade some 65 Imperial Trade Correspondents, 
stationed in all parts of the Empire, These o h ti- 
cers, . transmit commercial reports and reply to 
commercial inquiries for the benefit of British 
Commerce. There ,are seven of these corre- 
spondents in the larger cities of Canada, one in 
Newfoundland, six in Australia, two in New Zea- 



land, sixteen in Africa, five in the I Cast Indies, 
thirteen in the West Indies mid eleven others in 
smaller subdivisions of the Hrjiish Empire, such 
as Cyprus, the Falkland bland*, and the Fiji 
i stands. J 11 other colonies and prolyl oralis. 
Trade Correspondents designated by the gtner- 
nors Df such colonics and pmlccmrates act in an 
l:Oilorary capacity. 

Occasionally,, special Trade Commissioners are 
appointed for the purpose of making studies in 
foreign countries, under a system closely parallel 
to the service of the Commercial Agents in the 
Bureau of Foreign am] Domestic Commerce. The 
Commercial Attache* arc also utilised fur ser- 
vice of this character. 

McUKKbof Distribution q f PubPI cil Torn 

In 1 lie distribution of trade in formation, the 
methods in use here follow very closely tin." lines 
of our own service. The. Commercial hnteltt- 
gence i i ranch being located in Loudon, a great 
commercial center, it is natural that, the number 
of visitors to that office is much in excess of the 
number of persons ivho are in a position tu visit 
the Bureau of Foreign aitd Domestic Commerce 
in Washington. 

The publications of the Hoard of Trade for 
trade promotion are fisted in ihctf ttufd f*f 7'tvdc\ 
JottrttaLas follows: 

Annual Statement of ibe toreign Trade of the 
United Kingdom in vols. [, H. and Sitppltnunn. 
Canada — Report by LI. + \|. Trade Commissioner. 
New Zealand — Report by H, M. Trade Conimis- 
fcioncr. Australia^ Retiort by U. \l. Trade Com* 
niissior.tr. South Africa — Report by II, M; 
Trade Commissioner. Colonial Import Duties 
Return. Consular lieports Index, imports and 
Exports, at prices of iqqo. Statistical Abstract 
for the United Kingdom. Statistical Abstract 
for the British Empire. Statistical Abstract for 
the Self -Governing Dominions, Colonies, Pes- 
lesions and Protectorates, Musrm.v Pi/iilica- 
rmxs- — Trarle an<i Navigation of the United 
Kingdom. Trade and, Commerce of Certain For- 
eign Countries and British Possessions, \Veeklv 
Pu u li cation s * — The Board of Trader Journal. 
Oct/as ion vi. P v w.h: ato »>?S 1— Foreign Trade. 
Imports and Exports; (United Kingdom and 
Certain Foreign Countries). Tariffs (New). 
The trade statistics are issued in annual mttl 
moitthly publications. 

Pubtka Nan at Foreign Tariff* 

The work of the Board of Trade with respect 
to the publication of foreign tariffs is quite similar 
to that carried on by the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. The field of information 
with respect to trade-marks and patents in foreign 
countries i$* however, more thoroughly covered 
than has been practicable heretofore in our own 
work. Two important bulletins on tariff matters 
are usually issued annually, and current circulars 
also cover minor cEiangcs. An expert is on duty 
at the Commercial Intelligence Branch to answer 
inquiries in regard to foreign tariffs. 




A National Budget 

THK first referendum takuii by (be Satiuiul 
Chamber was mi the question «n~ a plan 
fnr a national budget- Frtni.i every pad 
of (lie country there vanie [tppf(iv:d, U prae- 
tieflFly a unanimous verdict a? In the wisrit it'll of 
having die business of our naiinmd gMvtfiinieni 
conducted' in a businesslike way. 

Since that referendum, the itbxi nf a national 
a great deal toward fuller 
d. One id tlii! urn*! iiolc- 




AVtKUt OF WttTTElTAU.. 



, whkhe the nOABD of trade Attn other i 
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CBpfiiKtbrHarrHlh EViof 

TIM: NF. W t-fJiK ITJiULLKft O? TltK TmCASll'&V, mix* 

waXtkh w. WA^WtCK 
(He wax a member of PrcaLilont Tart's Coriimhshn 
on Economy and ElELclttiicy. out tlrst Government 
Hody to prepare for u tfiLilonal FSudRet.) 

worthy recent lachicv emeu is in this direction is 
the adoption by the New York State Constitu- 
tional Convention of a scientific executive budget, 
the first one adopted by any const it uttontil con- 
vention in any state of the Union. 

In Congress the subject has more than nnce 
come up regarding the necessity of forming a 
budget eonunittcc. This was suggested i» l)w 
budget message of Presiilem Tjtil^ February 20. 
1013. To a committee of dte National 
Cltambe r who coti f e r ren I w i th hi 111 1 in the 
subject late in May> President Wilson staled ilmt 
he expects to go into the subject thoroughly En 
the coming session of Congress with n sfiecial 
counimticc named by the Mouse. 

Hon. Henry L. Stimson. Secretary of War in 
Mr. Taft's Cabinet, and Chairman of ibe Com- 
mittee on Finance of the .Vew York Constitu- 
tional Convention, in a recenl let i c r to The 
Nation's Business says; 

I IjcJEcvc dial the JititftUtfritt ot n iiaiiniin] IiliiIr^ 
system is iat; urast press inj; n'Tifrrn ncitntcd In ihi: du- 
iTiestic affairs ot ihe eatTtitry. Tin- alienee of sodl a 
budget Wvy. ai the root, of-onr imjinitin system nf mili- 
tary and naval defense. Moneys needed for our army 
are misled on useless army pmta and moneys needed 
fnr our battle ships are wastei! aw ns-defis na^/ ynnh- 
It is also larjjvly reapotisiblc for the tutinwaiptte? Mid 
wostcfulw!*5 with tthkh tlif ctfinral K^'VtmmMmi Hpm\^ 
its mcmei in otln-r direction*. f» the nasi ^e Euvv 
I>U;ihLiti:(I jlaiiff u'Ltknut such U liutljjtL system lnrijL'l; 
owinif la OUr yolllll mid tiiorui'iiis remmrcw. Tmlay 
(hat pprinil is over. The e^iheri^es M gnwrnmetii; 

thr*W£[iout 1 he GOUIltr} 1 have l>n-n rfcmg ni a fni' rv 

rapitt rale tlia" cither cmr r>n|siilacitiii tir our tasEiii!" 
resources We have been Feuitiii eottimr^rtcly 
fcr ibe muiivy \vt liavtf thus Speol, -Tim hKTeasmK 
EmrdeiL of taxation antJ ihe incrensTiu; ilemand far u k >jv 
efficient government hi every direction mn1iL-<i it in l - 
ncr.ilivc that we jdiould develop a imdjiet system. 

In connection with the afiitalton for (he addi- 
tion of a national budget ► it is SiigtniicaiH .in uutu 
the fact that the new Comptroller of the Treasury, 
Walter W. Warwick, a lawyer, an expert ■«! fi- 
nance, one of our auditors at l^naina, and n 
speciali&t in government accounts, wan a!*a a 

member of President Taft's ComniHsifu IvrtM- 

omy and Emcieucy v which was a f<*rward sivp in 
tlie direction of the adoption of a national hndgt-1. 

Mr, Warwick, it is interesling to unie, has just 
been appointed! by Secretary McArhiiJ a mendier 
of I he new Cohiniittee on Improvement m die 
Treasury Department, "with instruct! on* Ui mal;e 
a thorough investigation of the entire Treasury 
service, hnth in Washington and in die (leltl, with 
a view to making rccQimnendahuiis fur placing 
the Treasury Department o" « 'ti^re tflieEeiU. 
economical, atitl modem business hasis. 
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Bringing Young Men Into Commercial Bodies 

Tty IX ft. HOWRY. 
.■fmxutut Sct-rrtary, the Madison {H'is.) Board of Co aimer cr. 



Tift? t.tlfl idt* thiil a commercial orgnrdzh-i 
It. -n. tn hu useful, must be merely a nnf- 
Puyfi s id f reentered, trade organization, in- 
h il^Jl^I mdy 111 the niniurial sidie of .1 lily's pro- 
urJini. is passing.' The feeling is becoming gen- 
eral ih:Lt business must have a human basis, ami 
lhal llie #j?«Ju ul hii-sincs* iwJJ dcptTid upon I he 
grade nf iis human Iwekgrnnud, Tills idea i:j 
growing** Civics ituct commerce must ro hand 
ill hand. With ibis understanding of the func- 
liiiii* of a commercial hotly, there cannot be any 
dimhl that such an organization should interest 
to*0 J» I'm young men of the community and 
take steps to prepare thefti for the work of pro: 
noting and bettering civic conditions. 

In order to find out just how deep* rooted this 
idufl. is, inquiry was made by the Madison Board 
"f Commerce among some sixty representative 
■ ■";.:■!■ 1 nfl in various sections of the country, 
which brought out the fact that more than thirty- 
fiyt of these pay no attention to the- young men. 
The high schools, they explained, the Sunday 
jachuoft, the churches, the Y. M. C. A., the hiking' 
organizations and the Boy Scout movement seem 
in leave little for a commercial organization to 
do. Commercial secretaries admit they are 




Oi-f-j'v: l-ir H-Kn ft i'.ivini. 

Waiting i-ostal savings— hoy 

liUSlNKBS AND 

amsiuits to hud some mean* of cooperating in 
preparing young men for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. The other twenty-five organizations 
either have junior boards or chambers, or asso- 
ciate memberships which include the younger 
business men, or give encouragement in the form 
V>i prizes and badges of merit to Boy Scouts for 
rank in scholarship, scouting business foresight 
and physical attainments. 

Feur IHnds o* Membetihip 

To meet properly the conditions throughout 
the United Slates, four different memberships 
arc proposed for commercial organizations, it} 
regular nr active memberships, {2) associate 
memberships, (3) junior memberships, (4) the 
IShv Scout Auxiliary * the last to be composed of 
representatives from the lirst three classes 10 
work with the Hoy Scout movement in develop- 
ing citizenship. 

The active membership needs no ;xplanatiom 
The associate membership Is designed for the 
yuuug business tiifii, clerks and assistants who 
would inke an active hi teres L in com ui unity work 
bul who :irc not able to bear the financial burden , 
uf full dues to the chamber. The young men's 
depart mm 1 of the Chattanooga Chamber of 
Commerce* fur example, requires the payment of 
$m 1 vent", rportej'ly m advance. The de(>art- 
incut is n part nf live chamber, hut it lias its own 
organza thm and meetings, nod participates in 
(lie regular wnrU, besides iuiiiating a part of the 
prugrrmi itself. The y^muger department is rep- 
rv?eiUed in the board of directors and its nicni- 
k<ht are plafed on committees of the parent 
organisation. "Hie South llchd, Indiana. Cham- 
ber of Commerce privities for a member- 
ship Tee 1 if $iu fur tbim under 25 years of age, 
while the- Syracuse. .\'ew York, Chamber main- 



tain;; ttn institute membership at $5 a year, the 
institute members having ail privileges except 
that uf voting at annual elections. 

The junior membership, under the proposed 
plan, would include l>oys between the ages of T4 
and ii, attending high schools. High schonl 
principal would be asked io cooperate in sug- 
gesting members, based upon scholastic attain* 
mcnls. It is assumed that [lies- 1 boys after leav- 
ing school woLdd nnturally join the associate 
iiie:i:lcr*hif] of the parent organization, :l 
system is carried out in Ititeiglid f^orth Carolina, 
and junior organisations have been successfully 
organized— somelimes for special purposes such 
as industrial surveys, "clean np" campaigns— h/ 
the Board of Trade of Winston-Salem, N. C, 
the Chamber of Commerce of Altoona, Pa., the 
Association of Commerce of Ch{ca£O t the Du- 
buque (la ) Industrial Corporation, the Grand 
Rapids. (Mich.) Association of Commerce and 
many others. The Young Men's Chamber 0/ 
Commerce of Little Rock, which Th ; Nation s 
BusiX£5£ has described in a preceding issue, and 
the Young Men's Progressive Business League 
of Pine Bluff, are particularly good types of the 
many junior organizations in Arkansas, The 
junior or£ani2ation in 
Pine Bluff is unique in . 
that it takes in member* 
from 18 to 30 y_ears of 
age, was organised by 
the young men them- 
selves and is connected 
by no bond other than 
Lhat of cooperation, with 
any similar organization. 

The Canton Chamber 
of Commerce* in work* 
ing out the plan of a 
junior organization com- 
posed of high school 
students who have ai- 
taincd proficiency in 
their studies, found that 
the boys work harder at 
school in order to he 
eligible to membership 
in such an auxiliary. 
The membership card 
carries certain pledges 
ti for the boys, requiring 
them, among other 
things, to be. loyal 
to their city; not to deface fences* or property 
of any kind, nor use improper language ; to pro- 
tect animals and birds; to learn statistics about, 
thetf city and discuss them with their parents; 
to make photographs of unusual conditions or of 
nice surroundings and Show them in the lecture 
room of the chamber to members of both the 
junior and senior organizations. It is a popular 
among organizations to give annual 
r s Dinners;" the young men of the com- 
ifty being the guests of the active members.. 
Coopieratfan with the Boy Stunts 

Taking up the question of a Boy Scout aux- 
iliary* study has brought out the fact that in a 
number of cities the Boy Scout movement has 
not attained ils greatest efficiency, due to the fact 
that it has been difficult to keep scout masters in 
line T and because there has not been a central 
clearing house organization where activities 
could be centralized. Had there been such a 
central clearing house greater co-ordination and 
interlocking of civic work could undoubtedly 
have been effected. According to S, Dale, 
National Field Scout Commissioner, "through 
the chambers of commerce in a number of cities, 
the boys are interesting themselves in such ques- 
lions as sanitary survey h "Safety First/ teaching 
foreigners to s|*cak English and impressing upon 
ihcm the duties of citizenship, * h A common ac- 
tivity of the Boy Scout organization is rendering 
nsjiisiancc during conventions of all kinds. 

The most striking example of cooperation be- 
tween" the local commercial organization and the 
Roy Scout movement 15 in Boston, where the 
Chamber of Commerce established efficiency 
budges, to be given to scouts who passed certain 
t laminations. The committee which had this 
matter in hand suggested that competent scout 
master?; might be secured by showing business 



houses that greater efficiency would result in 
handling men through their experience in han- 
dling boys. It was also urged that the efficiency 
of their boys could be greatly increased by be- 
coming scouts and by forming troop 1 ; in their 
own business houses. 
A broad coinmercia* organization — a " com- 
* fii unity organization — must help to insure the 
youths sufficient knowledge of "home opportuni- 
ties" and "home advantages" to overcome the 
idea of many of our boys that their home city 
docs not offer sufiftc tent, opportunity for them to 
remain- 
Community team-work, through commercial 
organizations, seems to demand a division and 
classification of organization memberships, if 
young men and hoys are to be trained for citizen- 
ship, if these organizations are to attain their 
greatest degree of usefulness in the community 
and if commercial organizations are to become 
more than mere 1 'trade organizations," 



The 4t House of Governors" 

IK dosing the eighth meeting of the "House 
of Governors," at Boston on August 17, Gov- 
ernor Walsh, of Massachusetts, expressed 
the opinion that these annual conferences of state 
executives had already accomplished more than 
enough to justify their continuance. Notable 
■hnprovernent in the divorce laws of the different 
states* some traceable effect on the Supreme 
Court's rate decisions, and all the ideas exchange 
cd^these are but some of the more noteworthy 
results achieved* Boston Transcript makes 

this comment: 

Better itanrfEtVB Commhtces, a definite piriform of 
action, determined tit each annual ranfercute, dujcr 
BpjficafM lo worlc, wilh hit entertainment, could soon 
make Uic governors' conference a far stronger factor 
for progress, 

The Conference of Governors> it will be re- 
membered, owes its initiation to President 
Roosevelt, who called the first meeting at Wash- 
ington (May ig, 1908) "to consider the 
question, uf the conservation and use of the great 
fundamental sources of wealth of thtS nation," 

At this meeting the scope of the conference 
idea was set forth lucidly by Charles R Hughes, 
then Governor if the Slate of New York. 
Three groups of questions, said Mr. Hughes, are. 
within the scope of these conferences. The first 
relates to uniform laws, the second to matters of 
state comity where "if absolute uniformity rnay 
not be expected, causes of friction may be avoid- 
ed and the general welfare may be promoted by 
accommodating action;" and the third, to mat- 
ters which though of local concern* can be better 
treated in the light of the experiences of other 
states. 

The second meeting was held at Washington, 
January r8 to so, I910, and considered the state 
conservation of forests and water powers* and the 
uniformity of marriage and divorce laws, 

Tbe third meeting was held at Frankfort and 
Louisville, Kentucky, November 29 to Decem- 
ber 1, 191a The subjects for discussion at this 
meeting were the short ballot, the direct pri- 
mariesi and the [popular election of United States 
Senators. 

The fourth meeting was held at Spring Lake, 
New Jersey, September 14 to Jfj, IGir, and dis- 
cussed employers liability and workmen's com- 
pensation, an inheritance lax and the state con- 
trol of public utilities. 

A the fifth meeting, held at Richmond, Va„ 
December 3 to 7, 19", the principal subjects of 
discussion were modern penology, the State in- 
come tax, and rural credit. 
. The .sixth meeting was held at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, August 29, 19*3, and dis- 
cussion wa? had upon the efficiency and ecunorny 
in state administration, and the question of a 
unicameral or bicameral legislatures. 

At the seventh meeting* Madison, Wisconsin. 
November.io, 14, 19*4* the uniformity of safety 
and sanitation Jaws for places of employment, 
and state control of natural resources were con- 
sidered. At this conference, for the first time 
the recommendations of the Governor^ were for- 
mulated into bill form. 

The subjects on the program for (he meeting 
at Boston last month were the relation of the 
State to national defense.' the concenhation of 
responsibiEity. and the attainment of greater effi- 
ciency in state administration, and conservation 
policies. 
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What Is Wrong With The Lumber Business? 



t | 1HE lumber industry ranks first, in the 
I number of employees engaged , of the 
Jt manufacluring industries of Ihe United 
States. More than $T,oOO > 000,000 is invested ex- 
clusively in American sawmill plants (qf which 
there are some 48,000) and their accessories. 
This docs net include the standing timber, or raw 
material, which is generally purchased in suffi- 
cient quantities to insure the running of the plant 
for fifteen or twenty years, that is, if the expen- 
diture of building the plant is to be justified. 
These brine the figures up to two and a quarter 
billions* This $2 J »5o/x» J 000 invested in the 
lumber business, involves the employment of 
695,000 men, upon whom approximately 3475,000 
people depend. 

A Nition-WkJe, Not A Local loduch? 

Far from being a local industry, lumbering is 
spread over an enormous extent. It is a leading 
business in twenty- five slates and the chief in- 
dustry in some fifteen.* Under normal condi- 
tions it 3s the largest purchaser of farm products. 
It furnishes the largest number of freight cars of 
any industry and is second only to coal, in the 
actual tonnage given to the railroads. Eighty 
per cent of the gross price of lumber delivered 
to any one of the great consuming districts of 
the United States goes to labor, farm product 
and transportation. Lumber, it has been esti- 
. mated, furnishes freight aggregating more than 
$300,000,000 annually, the largest amount of 
freight in doltars and cents of an/ commodity 
earned. When, therefore, there is any large 
reduction in shipments of lumber, the effect is 
felt throughout the entire country very quickly. 

That the lumber business is in a bad way and 
needs the earnest consideration of all those who 
care for the condition of American business, 
was. brought out during the recent hearings by 
the Federal TraxieCommission for representatives 
of the lumber industry. The hearings were held 
' " and August at Chicago, Detroit, 
icoma, San Francisco, Cos Angetcs, 
Denver. They were attended by no* only 
the entire commission hut by members of the 
Bureaus of Forestry and Marketing, representing 
the Department of Agriculture, and in Chicago 
by members of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, representing the Department 
of Commerce. 

What Is the Matter With Lumber? 

The condition of uV lumber business, accord- 
ing to President R. H. Downman of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers' Association, 
"*has been for the past eight years, one of pro- 
gressive demoralization. Practically little or no 
profit has been made during that period," When 
*he present waste of forest resources has been con- 
sidered, there is an actual loss in the business 
not only of profit but of the original material. 

According to Mr. Downman, this situation is 
due to "over production and uncontrolled com- 
petitive condttions." The Federal Trade Com- 
mission was informed that, not since 1907, has 
the railroad industry, one of the largest cou- 

'Sflifl? or lha plunlflcfint raet* [fraught out In the recent 
ItfarEntpi harem Ik* FcttanU Trad* Commit ' 
Harm ■KppUNJ by en ffcWtt Bftrvlw oT Itm 



suiutrs of lumber in the United States "been in 
the market normally." There is only fifty per 
cent of normal consumption by the railroads. 
Owing to ihe war in Europe the export business, 
which usually consumes ten per cent of lumber 
production, has practically ceased. Moreover, 
owing to the generally depressed financial con- 
ditions during ihe summer of 11)14, building op- 
erations throughout the country practically cuased, 

"Today the lumber business is in a practically 
ruinous condition." So Charles S. Keith, Presi- 
dent of the Southern Pine Association, and one 
of the Directors of tin- National .Chamber of 
Commerce, told I lie Commission. The yellow 
pine industry is a dominant factor in the lumber 
industry of the United States, producing, ;>. ■ it 
does, practically forty per cent of all the lumber 
in the country. Its condition, therefore, is rep- 
resentative of the whole. 
Some Staggering; Figures of Louet 

Here, in particular, we see the results of pro- 
duction and uncontrolled competitive conditions. 
During the calendar years I$I2, 10.13, 3nd 1914, 
the Commission was told, the production of yel- 
low pine lumber has exceeded the consumption 
by 3.21 per cent. This results En the accumula- 
tion of a large excess over normal stocks of 
lumber. As a consequence the price of lum- 
ber has fallen until there has been a reduction 
in values in yelfow pine of 35.75 per cent. These 
figures are applicable, it is maintained, to the 
entire industry. The direct loss to the yellow 
pine manufacturers of the United States because 
of forest waste, is estimated at more than $26,- 
8oo t ooo. In addition to this direct toss, labor 
I basing figures on the production cost m 1913) 
loses in wages during these three years more 
than $96,000,000. The transportation companies 
lose almost $114,000,000; the lumbermen lose 
slightly more than $16,000,000 ^an additional 
loss to labor) which they would have had for 
handling the lumber at the yards. The loss of 
labor in the matter of construction which would 
have been recorded had this lumber been utilized, 
is set by the yellow pine manufacturers at S65.- 
000,000. Finally, the loss to the manufacturer 
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of . the lumber because 01 fujtirt wstftfc in the ireu 
totals more limn S&y,ooo,oi iu. The toiul eco- 
nomic waste, taking into neeomii nil nf these item*., 
the Commission was informed, is S^oS.h .**>„(>:. hj 
and over — "besides all other element eotiung 
luio wasle through uneomruNecl afEHiiviiiii.it and 
the efTcct upon other |jrofhtCHi Mid oilier rutto 
nudities*" rul (he other way. until more ^mphic 
ally, "any action taken to save tilt! utanulneluryr 
the 389,000,000 in loss of timher ivoutd nu,au 
the saving to the people of S^o.om.ocio tlitfnijtli 
other avenues." 

Because of our wasteful lads of policy toward, 
conservation of our forest, hunlkT is. ft *'tu&m\ly 
[liminishing natural resource" "Over production 
coupled with uncontrolled compel i [ion makes for- 
est waste unavoidable.' 1 During ih<- past 3.5 years 
the lumber manufacturers rcmimled the Com- 
mission, while the population of the United States 
has increased approximately H3 per cent, the per 
capita consumption of lumber has increased 47 
per cent. This, with other causes atttndnul Upm 
the production of naval stares, turpentine, (Etc. 
have resulted in this tremendous loss to invested 
capital and to labor Similar conditions l-misi 
in the "Inland Empire'* and. according to this 
testimony, the Canadian C&vemniem has been 
jnaking an investigation and has imnul sinner 
conditions in the Dominion. 

The lumber business positively inusi have co- 
operation m all its branches if it is 10 snrvive- 
The Government stum page smuciiuies predpilaie-l 
on the market in vast quantities and .11 a htw 
price, is a very serious factor, Mnrem-er. ihere 
are many substitutes for Eumlur uiilny. The 
railroads, for instance, are using, u v-rtst Nuatilltv 
of concrete where they formerly used wood. 
'The lumber, business is sick, 'its ihscnito V* 
overproduction and unlimited competition, The 
manufacture of lumber is wakeful, shamefully 
wasteful. There is no oiher resource of the 
country that more needs to he protected/" 

What Are the Rtmcdlti? 

The testimony before the Kederal Trade Coin- 
mission was to the effect ihat the remedy lay iitn 
in the restraining of trade or the fixing of price*, 
but in "producing by agreement only ns nuieh him 
her as the market will Etsshnilatc under and liv 
the supervision of the Coiumissiun. +h Kor the 
most part, the lumbermen were unable to offer 
any dennile remedies for [he i\hh#s rJnrr tYflrt- 
plained of t They put ihe responsibility "mi ihe 
Commission, Tlte business mighl gel sunn? hclfi, 
Mr, Toole believed, if allowed to curtail prnduc- 
lion and meet market den bands and to iPi^aru/e 

selling ajfencics under t»uvvf mil mi] nr vision. 

Why not, he asked, under the f*orvsir\ Ser>iei : 

Summing up the suugested lielf^," siu-li x* 
the lumhermcu themselves 111:1 tit. Mr. l-ltl- 
ward Mines put thci su^c atium. iluijt; I i , j Suiik- 
means for securing a minimum H'lHrie. priee mils 
less than the cost of proUiif ijtjn 3 . j, , M<-hil*1ishiiig 
a real American merchant Liinrhie t" cuiiifn'te 
with tonnage under foreign Jlajis ; i 1 ^hhk 
con siderat ion of .Cana . I ia 1 ■ ci un; Mi.t it u 11 1 ; ( 4 \ V* il 1 1- 
holding Government dlun^tage from [he in.trket 
as mucin as possible; C5 ) Ci^i|wr^tive ex|)Jnita- 
lion and selling of hmikr ul huiuc mid ahn^d 
through sales con^pauies. 
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Wages and the Cost of Operating Ships 

Some Comparisons of Operation Costs of British, Japanese and American Vessels 



jrlant questions before the 
its of ihe L'tiHed Suites is 



OXK t*f the important 
slii|*pfti^ur huerestf 
il ivc < i injjn r:i I i t'C cost o f opera I ion . A number 
n f fartnrs WKcr inib this. h will be worth while to 
i-tmsi.hr :l failure which has not been empha- 
? i A^t] in i to f 4 i u i i;l ii iely . i he n ti csi ion o f 
ivages, Tlmt economic condition* in ihe 
l-inied Siatcs are different from thoftj in Euro- 




THE AMItKlCAN STEAM KM "aL(W 



pear: countries is obvious. The difference in 
wages Ems been noted in many differ- 
ent classes of labor. The wage scalc T of 
course, is an important factor in industry or in 
any undertaking where labor is employed. In 
the early days of American shinning, more con- 
venient fji'DM labor-saving devices characterised 
our clippers * just as American machines todav 
owe much of iheir prestige to the features they 
embody for saving labor. But the .American 
steamship of today has little if any advantage 
over its foreign competitor. It costs just about 
as nuichto run and operate and is no swifter nor 
more economical in any important feature. Con- 
sequently, the higher wage scale which j ire vailed 
■ in American ports, up to the outbreak of the war, 
is a real disadvantage which has no offset, 

5umc Caitipariwns that m F*lr 

Comparisons arc always open to criticism, par- 
ticularly when too precise. On the other hand, 
if only generalizations arc sought , a coiiipari&pn 
of wages paid on American and foreign steamers 
before the war may have uscfut results. The four 
steamers, whose pay rolls arc detailed below, while 
differing somewhat in size and tonnage, are typi- 
cal cargo steamers. Two of them illustrate coali- 
tions on the Pacific— the figures having been fur- 
nished by Captain Robert Dollar — and the re- 
maining two the difference between British and 



American wage scales oil the Atlantic To fore- 
stall a natural inquiry it may be noted that the 
American wage scale of the steamer 'hu'ouan 
applied to the crew of the British steamer Afuutin 
would bring a resale practically identical with 
ihfrt shown he I.j w in applying the two scales to 
the two crew* respectively. In other words the 
comparison in die case of these two steamers 
would seem to he drawn on a sound basis. 
Wig» Not ihc Only Large Fatter Ut Opting Out 

It is not to be assumed, however, 'that the pay 
roll of a steamer constitutes the only item of ex* 
penditure which exercises an important effect on 
the total. operating cost. The crew of a steamer 
is only one of a number of items which go to 
make up the total running expenses. There must 
also be included upkeep and repairs* port charges, 
pilotage, loading and discharging cargo, coal, 
victualling and other stores, etc, Tims it swill he 
seen that the difference in wage scale in Ameri- 
can ships cannot constitute a really large percen- 
tage in the total difference of cost of operation. 
On the other hand, it seems to he generally agreed 
tli at the general charges of operating vessels, 
other than those incurred in wages are not defi- 
nitely greater in the United States than they arc 
in European ports. This is somewhat different on 
the Pacific where it is understood that Chinese 
crews feed themselves. But as a general proposi- 
tion, the charges for loading and discharging, 
pilotage, etc, are the same for American as for 
foreign vessels. 

Consequently, when it appear* that tEie Ameri- 
can wage scale before the war was some 
50 per cent higher than that of Great 
Britain and competing nations, and in some 
cases even more than that in favor of 
our foreign competitors, it does not mean that it 
costs 50 per cent or more to operate an American 
ship. This can perhaps be better illustrated by 
saying that in the case of the Hawaiian and Nmiau 
the difference in wage scale, under conditions 
prevalent before the European war, would result 
in adding to her annual operating expenses were 
she transferred to the American flag, something 
equivalent to 2 j-z per cent on her original cost 
of construction. 

It is generally conceded that the food scale in 
American and British ships is practically identi- 
eal, with little if any difference in the cost oE 
victualling the crew, The wage scale En Ameri- 
can ports was unquestionably higher before the 
war. and with greater initial cost of construction 
dds an element of expense which has to be con- 
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Effect. of the Europe*! War en Waflu 

Since the outbreak of war in I^urope it U 
understood that the handicap in wages has been 
considerably reduced. No doubt the general 
wage scale in many classes of labor lias been 
affected, and there arc hot , lacking those who 
are inclined to prophesy that one of the results 
of the war will be a rise in the scale of wages t 
as well as those who believe there will for some 
time he a general reduction, For the time lining, 
it is natural that, while so many men are with the 
colors, there should be a shortage of labor, and 
itiis indeed seems to have happened. In turn- 
ing to the sea, new dangers in the shape of 
mines and, submarines now menace the safety 
of ships and exercise something of a deterring 
influence. In the case of Great Britain extra- 
ordinary demands have called an exceptional 
number of sailors to the fleet. All of these cir- 
cumstances must make their influence felt, and 
it is not surprising to hear that wages for officersH 
engineers and crew have been advanced from 
twenty-five to fifty per cent in British ships. 

Just what actual experience lias brought as 
Ihe result of conditions of this kind will be 




TUF, JArAKtiSE STEAMSUJI' "aSAMA MAHru 
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chiefly valuable if the conditions prove perma- 
nent. It would seem that if repairs and upkeep 
are affected in the cheapest markets while steam- 
ers are trading, the total operating expenses of 
two ships like the Niniati and .WiHtrantJii would 
not differ greatly under conditions which arc 
stated to have -raised the wages of British sea- 
men and firemen to $56 and $38 a month, at a 
time when the American wa(;e scale on the At- 
lantic Coast and Gulf ports is $30 and $40 re- 
spectively. If these relations art maintained, 
one of the purposes which those who originally 
advocated the .Seamen's Law had in mind wilt 
have been accomplished: the American and 
foreign wage scales will have been equa I- 
ized and American seamen relieved of the bur- 
den of competing vsith cheaper labor. If the 
original cost of construction is likewise affected 
by simlar eouaEiution, conditions governing the 
operation of ships under the American and for- 
eign flags will have been 1 
to the same, standards, 

fn the meanwhile* individual shipowners have 
to cope with conditions as they find them and 
the result of their experience will have to be es- 



Uc made. The tablts attached to this article ik 
htstratc the kind of evidence which has hecn 
available for conditions prevalent in -normal 
times. Here it is seen that the Amercar. wage 
scale bas been higher than that of other coun- 
tries. This has resulted in an increased cost of 
operation, and has been an item which Ameri- 
can shipowners have generally had to accept as 
a handicap in competing for foreign trade. 
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A CORRECTION. 
Through ittadvertanee the July number of 
Tut Nation's Business was published with an 
erroneous statement which appeared hi the 3rd 
paragraph, 1st column, page 6, the last sentence 
of which should have read "Even now under the 
Seamen's Law the unit of space allotted to each 
seaman's quarters is only brought up to a s 
a, d very slightly above that of T 
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How Seattle is Solving the Tramp Problem 

The Hotel Liberty— A Clearing House for Itinerant Workers in the Northwest 



THE unemployment problem of our l'acific 
Northwest 1ms certain features of its own. 
In western Washington more than too,- 

000 nieti arc dependent on tSic lumber industry, 
always mote orlcss a seasonal occupation, ami in 
preset) I in a very depressed condition. When 
the lumber business is in a bad way a iuuul«r of 
other lines of business in Washington are nteu 
likely to he adversely affected. This means :i 
great many ''out-of-works," parttcufarjy among 

1 he building trades. The entire state of Wash- 
ington h therefore, and i>arts of the neighboring 
stale of Oregon, ara seriously affected by The 
ijuestton of unemployment and its apparently in- 
evitable outgrowth— the "hobo. hr 

How Seattle Come* by the Tramp Problem 

The city of Seattle, situat*d on the western 
slope of the mountains, iti an equable climate, 
has in recent years gradually become the center 
toward which the Itinerant worker— or as lie is 
frequently called, the "hobo" — flocks in grcm 
numbers from all directions. Seattle indeed, is 
shouldering the task of being the clearing house 
for the unemployed of Washington and parts of 
llw aurrotinding states. The same attraction, 
apparently, is exerted by Portland and Sab Fran- 
' cisco* Seattle, however, has found an effective 
method of dealing with these people, Tts "Hotel 
Liberty*' has proved to be a bridge by means of 
which many honest and willing workers have 

If Int:^ ™£SS.™4°; 

the jobless to scil*respecting mcmuersmp in a 
working community. 

Hew tfce Hotel Liberty wa Born 

In the winter of (911-1514, just before Christ- 
inas, a workman himself opened up a sort of in- 
stitution to take care of itinerant workers, but 
his plan failed, 

A little later a number of prominent business 
men of the city formed a Municipal Commission 
on Unemployment. This body, representing the 
churches, the city and county governments, the 
board of county commissioners and the lator pr* 
gan Nations, appointed a committee to provide 
quarters for the care of about 1,500 men, to house 
and feed them, no matter of what nationality or 
occupation they might be ar whether they were 
citizens or not. "rWt worked on the tlrcory," says 
a merchant who has helped in this work in a let- 
ter to Th£ Nation's Busini-ss, "that any man 
who was hungry, hid no place to sleep and no 
family ties was either very liable to become a 
criminal himself or make a criminal out of the 
younger element. We also realized that every 
one of these men, if uncared for, would be on 
tjie labor market picking up jobs that would 
really belong to taxpayers and the heads of fatui- 
ties. This is what gave us our resolution to put 
them at work out of town/' 

A building, or rather the upper story of a build- 
ing, 90x200 feet, supplying i.Soo square feet of 
space, was secured. An outside entrance, with- 
out passing through the lower and middle floors, 
was constructed by the men, who also ntade a 
fire escape: This floor was divided into com- 
partments, kitchen, dining room, sterilizing room, 



hosrmal and auditorium. The dining room force 
was called upon to serve as many as $f&> mcrds 
a day, Every employed man received three 
meals and every unemployed two cadi day, at 
an average cost for, the entire season of a little 
snore than five cents per meal, 
Sane of the Thing} It Has Dam 

At one time there were as many as tft6& men 
sleeping on the floor, each one supplied with a 
blanket. The room was steamhcalcd< Although 
hi the saloon region, these places apparently luhj 
little attraction for the men. The work of the 
"holer was done by its own force of men ; every- 
thing, including night and day clerk service, bar- 
ber, shoeniakcr. and tailor. The liotcl has its 
own piano, sewing machine and typewriter. The 
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men that registered represented twenty-six dif- 
ferent octupalions and almost every nation in the 
world except China. 

It took about five weeks to get thoroughly on 
ganized apd* equipped. The projectors had no 
money and no credit, except such as was per- 
sonally and individually loaned to tbc institution 
by Mr. J. B. Powlcs, a merchant of the eilv who 
took great interest in the work, and to whom we 
arc indebted for the facts presented in this ar- 
ticle. But the projectors were full of resource 
a nd pc rsev cratice. 13 ef ore ope u ing. lb e hot el iv:i s 
$0,500 in debt. Then a system of support waj> 
worked out. The men in charge made private 
contracts for work on the roads and other public 
works. Six of these brought in nearly $3,000. 
Then the Board of County Commissioners were 
called upon for credit with which to buy supplies, 
to which they agreed. It was suggested to the 
Mayor that, if he could furnish work outside of 
the city limits the men of the hold would per- 
form such work without any wages* or considera- 
tion; rind in return, the Mayor wotdd pay the 
debt of the Hotel, 



As ft result of this the men did ahum i?i6,ou j 
wonh of WOrfc lor (hit city which. In turn, paid 
the hills of jhe Hotel. According to figures 
avnilabk- early in August, the dly was at lint 
tinn: in debt to the Hotel ,to the extent of $1 ,70=1, 
Tim men performed work for I he comity also and 
further reduced the indebtedness of thu irMiftu- 
tjon. At one lime there were 150 men at vitrei. 
felling timber, slashing. nibbing ami preparing 
ihe ktttrf for the plow. The ntnimge* has intro- 
duced a new kind of stump-lmruer which is dc- 
scribed, as jiarticularly efficient. 

The Motel has been operated rrn rules drawn 
up by the men themselves. "To the credit of the 
men, Eel it be said that these rules were violated 
hut ;tivtec> ,r The Hotel further had its own police 
force and sheriff. 

Each man, when called upon to work two days 
out of seven for his board and lodging, was n> 
ptnted as entitled to three meats a day. If he 
bad no work, he was entitled to I wo uicals a djiy. 
Xtt charges were ever made against the men 
whether they worked of not, The total registry 
lion during the six months Mirough which the 
Hold was in operation was 0,295 diherent men, 
, lodging was furnished to more. th;tu i^y.oocunm 
who perfomvetl more than days of wort:. 

The Chief of Police stated that in his judgment 
the Kotel had saved the city not less than seventy- 
live special police ; and, according to the jud L e;e of 
the Police Court, it revoUitioi^Ked the pleadings 
of those who were arrested fur stealing and 
those caught sleeping in Imk cars, halt ways md 
tm sidewalks, since the "1 Mel . Liberty" made 
Jbcsy timiecossary. 

Whit BviitnciS Men tblnk of El 

The Hotel was opened on the iStb of Xovem- 
her, iyy, and continued itfi ontfraliuii until May 
Stuec that time the men Imv^ been working 
at clearing a forty acre tract of land within the 
city limits, clearing it for a milling concern. 

The Commission in ebirge of the Hotel be- 
lieves that die problem will be present every win- 
tern at Icfust for several seasons. In the summer 
dte grain and lumber business will call for a large 
number of workers. In the winter il lis need will 
1 1 u much less, indeed, jiraetically nil. 

It is claimed that,about loc.ooq nieu in western 
^'ashington are dependent upon the hnnhcr in- 
dustry: most of them having no experictic; in 
tptber lines of work. If the lumber business is 
tL-ii per cent below normal, a very large niiutbrr 
of nieu nre necessarily out i>f wnrk ; thi^ uuiuber 
is increased by the fact that building trades and 
o(her lines of industry dependent upon lumber 
activity jire adversely affected at the aamd tinte. 

tieeently ihc Chamber of Couanercc (j/ Sen lite 
made n re|K>rt on the work of the Hotel Library 
and dcelarctl that "it is accomplishing a very great 
deal (if good far ihe City of Seattle and its Mie- 
ces*i will result in the establishment tti many sim- 
ilar institutions in other cities of the emmtry/' 

hi the conclusions of this rc]iort the Chamber 
lj f Commerce, gives its opiniun (hat " it is iitvi'<- 
^ary for the CDmuuinity to furuisli reasmiiible aid 
10 the unemployed'' anif that Sealtte should work 
out.ii plan for the csiablishment of the "l.Ujttfl 
Liberty 1 ' as a permanent institution. 



The Nation's Business 



Rtcenr (E^ourt Decisions Affecting 
Capital and Labor 
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DKt'JSK *NS * ; f unusual 
feeling American utipffi* 
they employ were haudi 
rnun> during lite year ryu/ These decismns 
are reviewed in iEtl- annual summary ei-f court 
deeiskms uffeciing tsiljor, in a pamphlet issued l*v 
I Iiu t'uiuil Sliilc* liiircau t>t Labor Statistics. 

Tile decisions suimnari*eil deal jjcnurrdly 
uhfi Liu- n]*\ d tea! sou and the const rufiliiii of hrws 
<tr wilb llie application of the principles «f the 
t'tHiTi'i] i' in law u> the mutual rights [tin I relations 
hi emplnvcr and ialwirci*- 

These include ili-u final opinions of the Supreme 
iVnirl in the famous Ujinlmry I Liter's etuve 
rhuMhfg members of lalter unions personally 
.liable fiff damage jtfOlil l)pyctrtt*in die d*sulninm 
tti tilt* injunction in the case of John Mitchell 
against dit II Etch man Con I and Coke Company 
»f West Virginia (holding labor unions legal) 
and the. Supreme Court's opinion in th* Coppttye 
ease* nullifying the Iriw of the State of Kansas 
vrhStfli undcrinuk to protect workmen in tlitir 
membership hi labor organizations. In die hist 
named ense tJitr dissenting opinion defending the 
<:n)Sliltllk>nn|hy of the act is also given. 

Workmen's compensation taw*i take on tlu; 
largest group of cases on a single subject. The 
decisions reviewed range from questions of con- 
HilUt-niPHlity <Ujciclcd adversely in tnecaSftof the 
Kentucky statute ami favorably in other state 
St'iWW.*, To I he fixing of defitii lions or of single 
jmiiilK tif dispute. 

Tithe oecujiatiotiai diseases— the court? of 
Massac luiStttts hold dial lead poisoning; is with- 
iu thu state act providing far compensation. The 
courts of Michigan, on the other hand, under 
die provisions of a state law similarly expressed, 
hold that a case; of lead poisoning does not en [ft It 
lltt sufferer to compensation. Several decisions 
relate to the' method of arriving fit benefits, to 
t li u definition of the tenn "casual employment,'' 
and what constitutes "incapacity," "willful act," 
or "dependency-," etc. 

Ihc power of an employers 1 association to 
enforce its rules is maintained in a case in which 
such an association was IvclJ by the court to he 
entitled lo recover from one of it*/" 
damages for his defection in a 
closed shop contracts. 

The minimum wage law of Oregon, this LUd- 
letiti states, is the first law of its kind to receive 
judicial consideration. It has been upheld by 
the Supreme Court of ihe State although an 
appeal lias now been taken to the Supreme Court 
of the United Stales. 

Other classes of federal laws that received at- 
icilljgii in the conrt decisions are those relating 
to liability of railroad corporations; those limit- 
ing die hours of service of railway employees and 
requiring the maintenance of safety appliances. 

Several decisions relating to compensation uy 
railways turned on the nature of the employment 
uf die injured person, that is whether in inter- 
slate commerce or not Evidently the courts arc 
not uniforgn in their construction of this statute. 
Anunng the employments found to be within the 
act uf liability were those of (ij. a blacksmith 
rqiai ring cars used in interstate commerce: {*) a 
telegraph lineuithi engaged in repair work; 
wiirki ht« installing block signal systems: U> a 
carpenter bnildinp; an addition to a freight sln;d : 
(51 a laborer carrying coal to heat a shop in 
irhicb interstate cars were being retired. 

Cases of particular interest included (hose tJiat 
gruw on I of the textile workers* strike in Mas- 
snehnsctls* the chief one being that in which the 
fmirt afiirined ihe accuu;i lability of the coHcctor.-t 
thf a fund intended for rhe relief of strikers' 
faini lies. Ht her wore m amyl Seated cases. 

iuvnlviiiL; ilccisioiis trjJOfl p[jint^ P icehnical in iheir 
ualm-e. Inn full of social import + were, one con- 
neclvd with the bridge workers" eantpaign against 
ruin-iiMLun employers!, invulving the irans|>orta- 
[inii en" e\[dn^ivcs in inierslate traitis: ;t irial fL>r 
murder said lu'havc I teen incited in California by 
a ulrike leader urging his followers !■> prevent 
arrvst* in the hiip pickers' strike: aitd one mies- 
itiitiing ibc validity [>f the sentence nf ;\ military 
Ptiitrt during lahor trrtnbks in MotWitna mines. " 

^.H^« ( r' riti r 1 ^ 




New Steamship Staler to Chtcia and SU«rl a 
Direct Service iuis been established to 
hni ami Vladivostok by the East Asiatic Com- 
jmn>% hid. The first sJii|j, the ludifiti. sn^le^l on 
tire tgth, to iur followed by the Magdttta, Septem- 
ber jolIl The continuation of this service will 
deiKind ujjun the freight offered. This gives San 
Francisco exporters an op|iortunity of shipping 
to Vladivostok without transfer and at the same 
rates as now charged via Kobe — Stm t ; ruucisfv 
Chamber of CQuimerec Activities, 

Baltimore to Have lh< Larfiest Car BuJaWnB Plant 
^ 'hat is expected to be the largest carbuildmg 
plant south of New York will be soon in the 
E>rocess of erection at the plant of the Haltimore 
Car and Foundry Company at Curtis Baty, whiclt 
is affiliated with the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany, whose central office is in Butler, Pa* An 
addition will be made to the present plant, one 
bitilding of which will cost S^oo.cjoa The 
grounds owned by the company now embrace 40 
acres, but 10 more were recently bought, 9 of 
which are between the plant and the United Rail- 



The Year cl the El S Crap in Nsrfh Dakota 
The year 1915 is going to be remembered in 
North Dakota as the year of the big crop. This 
slate is producing tile greatest gram crop in its 
history this year and all kinds of crop* are mak- 
ing exceptionally fine appearance- North Da- 
kota lias a very handsome building at the Panama 
Pacific Exposition which is prepared to make a 
display of Norlh Dakota products of all kinds. 
This building k in charge of competent mana-' 
gers who will be glad to take charge of grains 
and vegetables or other products of the state and 
see that they are properly shown. — North Da- 
kota Development League Press Bureau. 
Colorado She*p Owner* to Clover 
Real popularity in Colorado these days is cor- 
nered by the aheep owners, Baskinr in the 
smiles of a number of impatient individuals who 
have come out from the feverish East to buy— 
buy everything and buy early and latc^only buy, 
tile fiocknten are having things as near their own 
way as any typical village belle* Whether it Is 
wool or tuntton they have to sell, they have the 
buyers guessing, for prices on both ce mmoditics 
still seem to be ri$ing r and the sheep men, es- 
pecially the wool growers, are sufficiently pros- 
perous to be able to sit tight.— The Qomuurdat 
(Denver Chamber of Commerce.) 

How Detroit M*y Do Bulneu with Inula 

There is in 'Bombay, East India, 3 gentleman 
no anxious to do business with Detroit manufac- 
turers that he is wilting to come bo this city and 
Interview Detroiters, providing he can get them 
■to take an interest in his proposition. He states 
tltat he has been doing a large business; in export- 
ing goat skins, and that, while this trade before 
the war was in the hands of German exporters 
chiefly, it will, after peace is declared, be open 
to American buyers of goat skins at the most 
advantageous rates. In addition. Air. Kykoop is 
willing to push and introduce the sale of any 
kind of a useful commodity -in East India, He 
knows all Indian languages' and was at one time 
a representative for a large Detroit firm. — The 
Detratter (Detroit Board of Commerce.) 
What Bojton a Taking About 

Military prepa^-dncss is one of half a dozen 
topics selected by the Speakers' Bureau of [he 
Chamber for treatment in lectures and addresses 
dnrmg the coming autumn and winter. The 
other subjects are: Merchant Marine. Massa- 
chusetts and Its Industries, Industrial Relations, 
Immigration, Taxation. The Speakers' Bureau 
is the agency through which the Chamber will 
furnish speakers to appear before meetings both 
of Chanil>er members and of outsiders: lo discuss 
questions of public interest. — Currant Affairs 
(Chamber of Commerce. Boston.) 

Getting; Close to the Argentine Meal Supply 

Meat consumers of the United States should 
be interested in the announcement that the Ar- 



mOEir lacking Company has just opened a very 
large packing house at La Plata, thi^ty-sevcu 
miles (ram Hucuos Aires; for that means. an ad- 
ditional source of supply to eke out our own re- 
sources. 'Hie plant consists of 2 groun r>f seven- 
teen rceu forced concrete structure^ covering 
twenty-four acres and costing $3,500,000. tt is 
placed on the hank of the Santiago River' near 
the sea ami has dockage 'of its own lo which 
ocean liners may come* The phut will have a 
capacity of 1,500 cattle, 2.500 sheep Jnd 1,000 
hogs daily. At present 600 person?; a"e employ- 
ed ; bill ultimately a force of 3,000 will be needed. 
—The AweAcus. 

Optlmlim In tne Knit Goods Trade 
Price cutting has ceased, mill stocks arc low* 
stores are not well supplied and indications 
point to brisk buying. It, therefore, would ap- 
pear diat soon the manufacturer will come into 
his own. Mill agents as a class are optimistic 
all the way down.— 77ie Knit Goads Bulletin 
(Philadelphia, Pa.) 

TtiePortFaclllllHofNew York 

J?cw York City has at last taken uji for solu- 
tion upon comprehensive lines the greatest of. its 
municipal problems — the development of its won- 
derful port facilities. New York has continued 
to hold the Holt's share of foreign trade, but its 
"proportion of the total oversea commerce of the 
country has gradually decreased. This Associa- 
tion lias constantly urged port development a£ a 
of protection. It is estimated that the 
of the information upon which an ade- 
quate plan of port development must be based 
will occupy two years and that the c^st will not 
exceed $125,000 a year. This is not a large sum 
in view of the importance and magnitude of the 
work.— Greater Nezv Yark (Merchants - ' Asso- 
ciation,) 

Ntw Una, Parana to CaWfomia 
A new steamship service to Panama from Los 
Angeles and San Francisco has been established 
by the Mexican National Steamship Conipany. 
Ships of the new line will stop at fourteen 
points ; forty days will be required for the round 
trip and a vessel ^vill leave Los Angeles harbor 
every two weeks. Announcement also is made 
that a ten-day service between Los Angeles and 
New York will be inaugurated by the Panama- 
Pacific International Merchant Marine.— Bulletin 
(Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce. J 

Cifldflniif and Soutt) American Ejperfj 

Largely as the result of an interesting discus- 
sion of the South AKucrican export possibilities 
flaw before the manufacturers of this country 
given by S, S. Brill, an agent of the United States 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
the Export Club of the Chamber of Commerce 
passed a resolution to bring into the club all ex- 
porters who arc members of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The purpose of this action is to 
bring about a solution' of export problems for 
all exporting manufacturers through cooperative 
of information— The Lbutuwtim 
of Commerce, Cincinnati.) 

Omaha 0 Contention City . 

Omaha compares most favorably with the big 
cities of the United States when it comes to en- 
ter! aining conventions, So far this year fifty* 
six conventions have been held in the city, the 
associations being national, intcrslatc and state 
in character. Omaha will be the center of far- 
mers' conventions this fall. With the National 
Farmers' Congress meeting here the latter part 
of this mouth; the State Farmers* Congress in 
December and the Nebraska Cooperative Live 
Stock and Shipping Association a little earlier, 
Omaha will be host to thousands of farmers. — 
Journal {Commercial Club. Omaha.) 



